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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 
ee 

The sign of Taurus is very appropriate for 
the month in which farmers depends so much 
upon the patient labor and great strength of the 
ox. There are, indeed, many regions where the 
labor of the ox has been supplanted by that of 
the mule and horse; but still, where the pioneer 
pushes his long furrows into the almost bound- 
less prairie, where the Indian trail is still fresh 
and the tough sod has a tenacity that only age 
will give, there we find the ox team the chief 
dependence. And, even further off, where the 
ever westward-moving trains bear the gold- 
seekers, or still more pushing pioneer farmers, in- 
to the golden mountains of Colorado or Idaho, 
the loud “ whoh-haw” of the drivers, and the 
sharp crack of the snapper on the ox-goad, 
make the music of the Plains. , It is worthy of 
note that those traveling with ox-teams are 
known among the Indians who see them on the 
way, as “ whoh-haws,”—which name, however, 
is with the red men rather a term of reproach, 
for these people not being so liberal with their 
presents of sugar and whiskey, the Indian 
says: “Ugh! no shug—no whisk,—he whoh- 
haw.” This is wandering: to return to our 
beeves. It has often been a surprise to the 
writer, when on an elevated point in New-Eng- 
land, where from a mountain-top much com- 
paratively level country could be surveyed, to 
see the great number of ox teams; and could 
We pass in a balloon from west to east over the 





best cultivated portion of the country at this 
season and ona fair day, we might get some ade- 
quate idea of the dependence of our agriculture 
upon the ox, as a beast of draught. According 
to the forwardness of the season, and the con- 
dition of the soil, the ox-teams might be seen 
following the divergent cart-paths—now from 
the barns and stock-yards, hauling the black, 
teeming and steaming accumulations of the win- 
ter months; now straining in long “strings” of 
several yokes before the plow, crowded beam- 
deep into the yielding loam turned up dark and 
mellow behind them; now dragging with easier 
gait and in single yokes the harrow or the roll- 
er; and, besides, bending their necks to many 
other kinds of farm work.—Working oxen will 
bear a great deal of abuse, but short feed and 
hard work are fatal to profit. Nevertheless, 
among some farmers there is a theory that it is 
no disgrace to drive what they call “ Spring- 
poor” cattle; as if this quality of “spring- 
poorness ” was, like shedding off their coats, an 
inevitable annual occurrence. The ox thrives 
on simple hay or corn stalks, and if he has 
enough to eat, will go through the winter, bear- 
ing all the severity of the weather without shel- 
ter, however cruel it may be to subject him to 
it, and come out in good working order. Well- 
fed, however, he will do nearly double work. 
The majority of calves are dropped at this 
season, and so, perhaps, the hopes of the race 
of bovines may be said to be symbolized in the 
sign of the Zodiac through which the sun pass- 
es this month. May their stars be lucky !—The 
constellation Taurus, by the way, is one of the 
most beautiful in the heavens, remarkable for. 
those two striking groups, the Hyades and the 
Pleiades, so beautifully alluded to in Job, doubt- 
less expressing the invariableness of the Seasons 
and the supposed effect upon the weather of the 
stars near which the sun passes: “The wa- 
ters are hid as with stone, and the face of the 
deep is frozen. Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion?” So the gentle spring-time releases the 
waters and the herds from their winter confine- 
ment, and causes “the bud of the tender herb 
to spring forth.” 
Work for the Farm, Barn, and Stock Yard. 


April is preeminently seed time throughout 
most of the Northern States: though beginning 
in March, it is chiefly in April that the bulk of 
the crops are sown. There is a rainy season 
and breaking up of the winter in March, fol- 
lowed by high and drying winds, and then by 
some weeks of comparatively dry weather. 
This dry “spell” seldom begins before March 
25th, and rarely lasts beyond the first of May. 
Its approach may be known by reports of the 
state of the roads in Virginia and southward, 
and from thence we shall hear of the beginning 
of the cold rains of May some time before we 





experience them here. It is on this account 


that we ought to put in only those seeds that 
come up quickly or surely, and that are not 
particularly injured by cold, wet weather after 
they are up. Such are grass and clover seed, 
wheat, barley and oats, peas, carrots,sonions, 
beets, flax, etc. But corn, sorghum, broom-corn, 
millet, beans, squashes, etc., if sown early are 
apt either to rot in the soil, or to drag outa 
puny existence, or die outright by late frosts. 


Accounts—Farm work begins to be compli- 
cated, and it will require a good deal of perse- 
verence and application to keep the accounts 
all straight. But it well repays the trouble. 


Barley—Sow 24 to 8 bushels per acre, on 
good soil, in fair tilth. To kill the smut, steep 
one day in a moderately strong brine containing 
some blue vitrol, then roll in lime or plaster. The 
Nepaul variety is highly esteemed, but scarce. 


Birds.—Do not forget to provide houses for 
birds where they will protect the garden and 
orchard from insects. See page 76, of last No. 

Buildings.—Collect all decaying materials, and 
clean up everywhere. Whitewash the poultry 
house inside, the cattle stalls, and interiors gen- 
erally, where lice or any vermin might hide. 


Cattle—Feed work-cattle well and card them 
frequently. Apply unguentum mixed with 4 
parts of lard, behind the horns and a little down 
the back, if there be any evidence of lice. Be 
very regular in feeding and giving cattle rest. 

Cows and Calves—Separate cows and calves 
early, if the milk is the main thing. Where 
veal is especially valuable, it often pays best to 
let calves run with the cows, sometimes giving 
one cow two calves, and as they are marketed, 
supplying their places with others, New milch 
cows ought to have sonfe succulent food (roots 
or cabbages) at this season. It materially in- 
creases their flow of milk, and the increase is 
maintained when they get to pasture. Soiling 
ought not to be commenced before a constant 
supply of green food can be maintained. 

Carrots.—For the farmer who feeds cows and 
horses, there is no crop more remunerative. It 
necessitates thorough culture and enriching of 
the soil, and as a preventive of disease, and as 
excellent feed, it has no equal. Sow Orange or 
Altringham early, in good, deep, clean soil. 

Cellars should be submitted to thorough clear- 
ing out, cleansing, and whitewashing, every 
particle of vegetation, bits of wood, boards, etc., 
removed, and roots sorted over and shifted. 

Clover may still be sown on winter grain, 
or by itself. Sow plaster with it, or afterward. 

Cranberry Swamps.—Prepare for setting out 
plants as soon as the water can be drawn off. 

Corn Ground.—Prepare by manuring well and 
plowing; but seldom plant before May 10th. 

Draining.—There is seldom time to do much 
at draining in the spring. See the effect of that 
which has been done, estimate advantages, note 
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wet, springy spots and their relations to the slopes 
and to each other, to ridges of clay or gravel beds, 
and be prepared to undertake systematic draining, 
or extend a plan already started, as soon as possible. 


Fences.—See page 107 and the notes last month. 
Grain Fields.—Roll where heaved by frost. Sow 
plaster and ashes, castor pomace, or the like, on 
fields which have suffered by winter, or lack thrift. 

Hedges—Hops.—See sundry items in “ Basket.” 

Help.—The organizations for securing for immi- 
grants good places, and for good employers good 
help, are worthy of confidence so far as we know. 
Secure good hands, pay them all they are worth, 
andsecure their confidence by meriting it. ‘ The 
laborer is worthy of his hire,” is the Scripture rule. 

Hogs are the best manure makers on the farm, 
otherwise they could not be raised with profit any- 
where at the East. Secure a good stock of shoats, 
and keep them at work. They need not be fatien- 
ed if this will be a losing business; hog breeding, 
if gonducted with care, is generally profitable. 

Horses.—See that the increased demands upon 
them do not cause harness galls—bring them grad- 
ually to hard work, letting them harden by degrees, 

Manwee.—After spreading, plow or harrow in at 
once. It is best buried near the surface. A good 
compost for corn or potatoes is made by mixing 
1 or 2 ewt. of Castor pomace to the load of muck, 
and working it over once in two weeks. Hen ma- 
nure mixed with its weight of muck, moistened 
with chamber ley—allowed to heat--this tinely pul- 
verized and mixed with more earth or muck is an 
excclient guano, Save bones, secure dead animals, 
and treat both as recommended on page 70, last No. 

Meadows and Pastures.—Keep off large and small 
cattle. Mixed grass seeds may be sown on thin 
spots and harrowed or raked in, or left upon the 
surfzce,—the first preferable. The sweepings of hay 
seed where a mow of hay has been, furnish good 
seed, unless weed seeds abound. Never turn stock 
to pasture till the grass is well grown: the feed is 
hurt for the entire summer. 

Oats.—Sow early--the earlier the better. Get 
seed from a more northern latitude. Prime seed 
ought to weigh 40 to 44 pounds to the bushel. The 
demand for use in the army is and will be great. 

Onions.—When sown on new soil, sow mixed 
with carrot seed; both crops will mature; the on- 
ions first. The second and following crops on the 
same land improve. The cultivation of onions for 
seed will often be profitable where the onion mag- 
got is not known or is not very annoying. 

Potatoes.—For the early market, plant Dykeman, 
or some other approved early white sort, in warm, 
dry soil, well enriched,—the earlier the better. 
For main crop, plant early and deep, in mellow 
soil, without any fre8h or strong manure. Ashes 
and plaster are excellent fertilizers for potatoes. 

Poultry.—Set all kinds as early as good eggs can 
be obtained. Old butter or lard tubs are excellent 
for nests. The chicks should be fed bread soaked 
in milk at first; cooked Indian meal afterward. 
Pure water, green food, and some grain daily, with 
scraps of meat now and then, heaps of pounded 
oyster shells, bones and gravel, and a dusting box 
containing ashes, are essential to profitable keeping 
of hens in close quarters. 

Roads about the Farm.—Work on the cart paths 
and roads is the first that can be done in the spring. 
Good, well-graded paths and level, strong bridges 
over brooks and ditches, save the teams and vehi- 
cles, make work easier, and give a thrifty look. 


Sheep.—See article on page 112, and Basket items. 
Sorghum—Chinese Sugar Cane, and Imphee—Pre- 
pare land as for corn. Secure pure seeds, 


Tobacco.—Prepare seed-bed, spading it deep, in 
rich soil, in a warm place. Lay on a heap of straw 
and brush and burn it off; remove the sticks and 
rake in the ashes. Sow proved seed (see Basket 
item), 1 tablespoonful to a square rod, and roll it 
or “spat ” it over with a board. If the weather be 
very dry, water with liquid manure. To encourage 
germination, the seed may be mixed evenly with 3 





| or4times its bulk of fine soil and kept slightly 
moistened, in a warm place, till tendency to sprout 
is apparent, when it must be sowed. The admix- 
ture of earth secures evener seeding. One square 
rod of seed-bed will set an acre or more. 

Tools —A good, full set of convenient, sharp, 
light, strong tools is on many farms worth at least 
another hand. Send in orders early for the best 
mowers, reapers, hay-forks, etc., or you will not be 
accommodated this year. 

Wheat.—Sow early. See article page 75, last No. 
A good breadth should be put in this spring. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The seller and planter of trees will both be busy 
this month. The nurseryman should have every 
thing ready to insure dispatch and correctness in 
filling orders. A regard for the reputation of the 
establishment should not permit the sending out of 
any badly grown or unhealthy tree, nor any of 
doubtful identity. It is a great disappointment 
when one orders a selection of trees, to receive oth- 
er varieties in place of those selected, with the ex- 
cuse that they are “just as good.” One rarely or- 
ders a second time from a nurseryman who does 
this. Trees that are to go a long distance must 
have their roots packed with a plenty of damp 
moss.—In established orchards but little is to be 
done except to repair damages. Remove broken 
limbs, pare the wounds smooth, and cover with 
grafting wax or shellac varnish. Treat girdled 
trees as directed last month. Several letters say 
that the application of soft soap and sulphur has 
kept off the rabbits. During a damp time wash 
the trunk with soft soap thinned with water so as 
to apply readily with a brush. 

Almond Trees are about as hardy as the peach usu- 
ally is, and are worth trying as a curiosity at least. 


Budded Trees—If not done last season, cut them 
back to within two inches of the bud, if it has taken. 

Grafting.—Do it according to directions given 
last month. A correspondent says that the best 
way to graft old trees is to head the branches all 
back in the spring, cover the stumps with waxed 
cloth and manure the tree. It will throw outa 
great number of new shoots which are allowed to 
grow the first year. The next season select the 
strongest of these, near the ends of the stump, for 
inserting the grafts, making the choice with a view 
to the future form of the tree, put one graft in 
each of these and removeall the rest. It is claimed 
that this treatment causes « renewed growth of 
root and that such trees do much better than 
when the graft is put directly into the old stump. 
For poorly growing and old trees this may do, 


Insects.—Continue to crush the eggs whenever 
they are found glued to the twigs. Remove scale 
by use of soft soap alone or mixed with sulphur or 
lamp oil. If weak young trees have scale, cut them 
back quite severely to induce a vigorous growth. 
See article in “Basket” on a tree protector against 
borers. Alonzo Wilson of Iowa, recommends for 
the same purpose, as well as to protect from sudden 
changes of temperature, a jacket of bark taken from 
a basswood or hickory tree. A section of such bark 
long enough to reach from the limbs of the fruit tree 
to the ground is peeled and put around its trunk. 


Layers.—Last year’s growth from stools of quince 
and others propagated in this way, may be layered. 


Manure.—It is not too late to apply manure to 
trees with good effect ; not a mound around the 
trunk, but a good coating as far as the roots extend. 


Planting.—If the ground for an orchard was not 
prepared last autumn, do it at once. Use only decom- 
posed manure, reserving fresh manure for the sur- 
face. Plow deep and subsoil. The soil for an or- 
chard should be 18 inches to two feet deep, and dry. 
If not dry it should be drained. If freshly broken 
sod is used for planting trees, in making the holes 
for planting, remove the sods so that they will not 
come in contact with the roots. Plant the trees 30 


to 40 feet apart in quincunx order ; that isthe trees 
in one row opposite to the intervals of the next, 











Make the holes abundantly large, and in plantin 

observe all the precautions given last month, There 
is a growing impression against staking trees, many 
claiming that if headed back according to the size 
of the roots it is unnecessary. One of our Corre. 
spondents uses strong hooked pegs sawn out of 
1/¢ or 2 inch plank; these are 16 inches to typo 
fect long according to the nature of the soil, and 
made with a projecting head. He drives two or 
four of these hooks over the roots to keep the 
tree steady. We have never seen this in uge— 
Cultivate nothing but hoed and manured crops in 
the young orchard. In regard to varieties the only 
safe guide is to find out what has succeeded in the 
vicinity. Lists for particular states are only gen. 
eral guides from which exceptions must very fre. 
quently be made for each neighborhood. 


Peach Trees.—These should be set in good dry, 
well-drained soil and elevated or rolling land should 
be selected if possible. In planting stones or jn 
getting buds for propagating, be sure to get them 
from healthy trees. This is the only safeguard 
against the yellows. We have the testimony of 
several to the efficacy of a heap of stones around 
the tree in keeping away the borer. Young trees 
killed by the severe cold of last winter, if ent down 
to the ground, may throw up. shoots which will 
serve for budding. Old trees are entirely destroyed 
in many places. Probe out the borers and ap. 
ply some kindof protection as noted in “Basket” 
columns. Ashes invigorate sickly trees and in a 
measure keep off borers. 


Pears.--The orchard culture of this fruit is too 
little appreciated. Standards are preferred for this, 


Seeds, Pits and Nuts of fruit and forest trees and 
shrubs, which have been kept in boxes of earth dur. 
ing winter, may be planted. Nuts will rarely ger- 
minate unless they were placed in earth in autumn. 


Wind-breaks.—A protecting hedge of some fast 
growing tree is of great service, especially in dis- 
tricts where high winds prevail. The soft maple, 
silver poplar, Ailanthus, and white willow are 
quick-growing deciduous trees for this purpose, 
The Norway Spruce, White Pine and Arbor Vite, 
are the most rapidly growing evergreens. 

— 


Kitchen Garden. 


Tn selecting a spot for a new garden, a warm, rich 
piece of ground should be chosen, and if at all in- 
clined to be wet, it must be thoroughly under- 
drained. In localities where strong winds prevail, 
there should be some protection upon the wind- 
ward side: this may be afforded by a hedge of Nor- 
way Spruce or other quick-growing evergreen, or 
by a high, Close board fence. It is well to have the 
garden close to the house, so that it can have fre- 
quent attention without the necessity of traveling 
far to give it. A plenty of manure and deep plow- 
ing or spading are necessary to secure the best re- 
sults. If the directions given last December were 
heeded, the garden will be ready for the spade or 
plow as soon as the soil is dry enough; but a 
most persons defer their clearing up until spring, 
this in“a majority of gardens will be the first work 
to attend to. The remains of last year’s crops, 
brush, old stakes, and other rubbish are to be 
brought togethér in heaps and burned. There is 
nothing gained by working the soil before it has 
become dry and settled, and most seeds should be 
kept out untjl it has been warmed up by the san. 


Asparagus.—Rake off the coarse litter and care. 
fully fork in the fine portions of the manure. Give 
a dressing of salt. Seeds may be sown and new 
beds made by planting, as indicated last month. 

Beans.—Farly sorts may be planted, if danger of 
frost is over. Limas may be started on sods in the 
hot-bed, as directed on page 82, last month. 

Bean Poles and Pea Brush.—If a stock has not 
been secured, cut it at once, before the leaves start. 
Beets.—Sow early sorts as directed on page 115. 

Broccoli,—This is in appearance much like eauli- 
flower, but is inferior to it. It generally heads 
freely. Treat in the same way as canliflower 
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7 Brussels Sprouts.---This little-known vegetable is 
n page 13 (January), and its culture is the 
hat of the cabbage. 

Cabbages.—Sow early sorts in hot-bed, cold-frame, 
or pots, it not already done. Sift ashes over the 
plants already up, to keep off insects. Seed may 
be sown in the open ground near the end of the 
month. Early York is a reliable kind. Little Pixie 
is highly recommended as a new early sort. Win- 
ningstadt is good for medium early or late, and suc- 
ceeds on poor soil better than other varieties. 
Carrots.—Sow Early Horn after reading the hints 

on pages 108 and 119. : 
Yauliflower.—Manage according to directions on 
paye 116. If insects appear, use ashes and plaster. 

Celery.— Plants already up should be shaded from 
the sun from 10 A, M., till 4 P. M., on clear days. 
Thin to an inch apart, and give air every morning. 
sow seeds in a moderate hot-bed, or in a cold- 
frame, and at the end of the month in the open 
horder. It isa good plan to girn over the surface 
of the seed-bed with brush or litter, to destroy 
weed seeds, before sowing the celery. The Early 
White Solid, and the Red Solid are best early. 

(elevriae.—Sow in hot-beds, or later in the open 
ground, See page 116. 

Cold-Frames.—In absence of a hot-bed, these are 
useful to forward seedlings. They are conveuient 
to receive potted plants, or plants which have been 
started in hot-beds may be pricked out in them, 
until the weather will allow them to be put in the 
open ground. Remove the sash every fine day to 
harden off the plants, and cover in the afternoon. 

Cress, (Peppergrass).—Sow as directed last month. 

Cucumber's.—Start seeds on sod in hot-bed, cold- 
frame, or in a box in the house, as directed on page 
82, last month. Some hollow out large turnips 
and fill with earth, so as to make a kind of flower- 
pot, and set these in boxes in the house and start 
the seeds in them. The turnip, with the plant, is 
set out in the hill, cutting off the bottom of the 
turnip at the time, to allow the cucumber roots 
room to spread. Either of these contrivances will 
do to get a few veryearly. See “ Basket” item on 
pots. May isearly enough to sow for the main crop, 

Drain.—-If there is time at this busy season, 
put tile drains in the wettest part of the garden. 

Egy Plants.—These grow very slowly at first, and 
they should be forwarded early. As soon as the 
plants get large enough, it is well to pot them. 

Endive.---Sow early for summer use. « 

Garlic.—Separate the small bulbs, or “ cloves ;” 
set in rows a foot apart, and 6 inches in the rows. 

Herbs.—Sow as directed on page 111, as soon as 
the weather is settled and the soil is warm. 

Hot-Beds.—In cold climates the first of April will 
be found quite carly enough to start the hot-bed 
for the family garden. Ample directions were giv- 
en last month. Those in which the plants are up, 
will need airing on warm days, and shading when 
the sun is very powerful. Stir the soil between 
the rows; weed, water, and thin the plants as needed. 

Kohl-rabi.—Sow in a seed bed, or if wanted early, 
in hot-bed, same as cabbages. 

Horse Radish.—Treat as directed last month. 

Leeks.--See directions for culture on page 109. 

Lettuce.—Set out plants which were started under 
glass, Sow in open ground as soon as a bed can 
be prepared, in rich soil, in drills a foot apart, and 
thin to nine inches ora foot. Hoe frequently. 

Manure and Compost.—Work over. the heap, and 
remove all sticks and rubbish. The more finely 
divided it is, the better. An abundance of good 
manure has much to do with “luck” in gardening. 
Prepare a tank or cask for liquid fertilizers. 

Mustard.—Sow for salad or greens as soon as the 
ground can be worked, in shallow drills a foot apart. 

Melons.—Start early sorts same as cucumbers. 

Onions.—Potato, Tops, and Sets, may be put out 
in good soil, at the distance of four inches, in rows 
afoot apart. The clusters of potato and top on- 
ions are to be broken up, and each small bulb put 
by itself. Sow seed as soon as the soil can be pre- 
pared. Give well-decomposed manure and pulver- 
ize the soil thoroughly. It is a good plan to burn 

over the bed with straw before sowing. Sow thin- 
ly, in drills 15 inches apart. Be careful to get good 
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seed. See article on page 109, and for fleld cultiva- 
tion, our Onion Pamphlet referred to in ‘ Basket.” 

Parsley.—See page 111. Soak the seed for 12 
hours in tepid water before planting. 

Parsnips.—Sow in drills 15 inches apurt, in rich, 
deep soil, as soon as may be. Get good seed. 

Feas.—These may be put in early, as they will 
stand the frost. Put the first sown under shelter 
of a board fence. See notes on dwarfs on page 116. 
For tall sorts have the rows 3 to 6 feet apart, ac- 
cording to the height. The plants will come soon- 
er if the seed is soaked 24 hours in tepid water. 

Fepper's.—Sow in hot-bed. 

Potatocs.—Plant as directed last month. 
on starting them, on page 75, March No. 

Potting.— Tomatoes, Egg Plants, Cauliflowers, 
and other plants started early in hot-beds, may be 
transferred to small pots filled with good soil, and 
kept in a cold-frame or spent hoi-bed. They will, 
if properly aired and watered, become strong, 
stocky plants, ready to turn out into the garden as 
svon as frosts are over, and will come into bearing 
sooner than those not potted in this way. 

Pricking Out.—The advantages of potting may be 
in part gained by “ pricking out,” or transplanting 
from the hot-bed to nicely prepared soil in a cold- 
frame, previous to setting the plants where they are 
to remain. In both cases the plants receive a bene- 
ficial root pruning which forwards them. 

Radishes.—Seed may be put in vacant places in 
the hot-bed. Unless a radish grows rapidly it is 
worthless. Therefore, a quick, rather sandy soil 
is the best. Sow at intervals for succession. 

Rhubarb.—Fork in manure around the old plants. 
Make new beds if the crowns have not started too 
much. Remove the earth around the old plant, 
and with a sharp spade remove a bud with a por- 
tion of root attached. Set out in well manured 
ground, 4 feet each way. Linneus is best. 

Salsify, or Vegetable Oyster.—Sow early, in drills 
one foot apart, and cultivate the same as carrots. 
Treat Scorzonera, a similar vegetable, the same. 

Sea Kale.---This is described on page 116. Those 
who wish to try it can sow the sceds early. = 

Spinach.---Plain directions are given on page 111. 

Squashes.---Early sorts may be forwarded as sug- 
gested for cucumbers. 

Sweet Corn.---A few hills of some early variety 
may be started in sods, under glass, and a short 
time be gained over that planted in the ground. 

Seeds.---Biennial roots and bulbs, such as turnip, 
beet, onion, etc., which have been saved to furnish 
seed, are to be put out in good soil, taking care to 
keep different varieties of the same kind as far 
apart as possible, t® prevent mixing. 

Swiss Chard.---This is a variety of beet cultivated 
for the leaf only, the root being worthless. Sow 
like other beets, and break off the outside leaves 
as they develop, and use like spinach. 

Sweet Potatoes.---These are started the present 
month in hot-beds. The potatoes are split length- 
wise if large, and laid flat side down, close together, 
on the bed and covered about two inches deep, 
with a rich, fine compost. When the shoots push 
above this, an inch more is added. The bed is wa- 
tered as needed and kept warm at night, and the 
plants exposed to air during fair days. When the 
sprouts are of sufficient size and well-rooted, the 
best are slipped off and the potato returned to the 
bed for the others to grow. A bushel of potatoes 
is said by Mr. Thompson to yield from three to 
five thousand plants, each thousand of which 
should produce forty bushels of potatoes. 

Tomatoes.—Those started early may be potted off 
or pricked out in a cold-frame. Seeds may still be 
sown in hot or cold-frames. Those who are with- 
out these, can start some seeds in small pots in the 
house. Shift to larger pots as the plants need. 

Tools.—See that all are in good order, and make 
good all deficiencies. A good spading fork is an 
indispensable tool in the garden. 

Turnips.—The early sorts are to be put in as 
soon as the ground is open, in drills a foot apart. 
Vegetable Marrow.—This occupies in English gar- 
dens the place that squashes do in vurs. It is 
grown like a squash and eaten in the same way 
from a very early state until the seeds ripen, 


See note 





Fruit Garden. 


The soil for small fruits should be well drained, 
well manured, and thoroughly and deeply plowed 
or spaded. In selecting varicties for planting, it 
should be considered whether the product is for 
market or for home use. The fruit garden, besides 
the small fruits, may properly include dwarf trees 
of those kinds usually cultivated as standards. 

Cherries.—The standard varieties when budded 
on the Mahaleb stock make compact trees for the 
fruit garden. ‘they may all be had at large nurseries. 

Currants and Gooseberries.-Manure the old plants 
and set ow new ones. Plant cuttings; first remov- 
ing all but 3 or4of the upper buds, and crowd 
the soil firmly around their lower ends. 

Grapes.—So much is said on other pages upon 
the grape that uothing needs to be added here. 

Blackberrics.—No fruit garden should be without 
some of thc improved varieties. The New Roch- 
elle is best, all things considered. Set the plants, 
at least 6 feet apart each way, previously cutting 
back to within 6 inches of the root. Prepare a 
trellis to tie the canes to. Wire is generally used, 
stretched between strong posts, which are 614 feet 
high above the ground. No. 9 or 10 wire is used, 
putting one piece two feet from the ground, and 
the others above it at 18 inches apart. Secure the 
canes to it by means of lead wire or soft twine. 

Raspberries—Uncover buried canes and tie to 
stakes or trellises. Cut a few inches from the tops 
of the canes, and give a liberal dressing of well 
decomposed manure, which is to be carefully fork- 
ed in. Set out new plants, three fot apart, in 
rows which are four feet distant. Franconia, Fastolff, 
and Brinckle’s Orange are good sorts for the family 
garden. The Hudson River Antwerp is preferred 
around New-York as a market fruit. Do not for- 
get to try the American Black Cap. See note on 
page 85 (last month). Established vines are to 
haye the wood cut out which bore the year before. 

Strawberries.—The mulching of straw is to be 


‘parted directly over the plants, leaving it on the 


bed to keep down weeds and protect the fruit from 
being soiled. For garden culture, make beds ~4 
feet wide, with 18-inch alleys between. Set 3 rows 
of plants in each bed, one row in the centerand the 
others 18 inches from it, putting the plants 12 to 18 
inches apart in the rows. Spread the roots well, 
and plant as deeply as may be, without covering 
the crown of the plant or sinking below the surface. 
—_——_e—— 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


If the weather is suitable, the work of laying out 
new grounds and arranging old ones can be pushed 
rapidly. All rubbish is to be gathered from the 
lawns, paths, and borders, and all damage done 
during the winter repaired. The condition of the 
lawn, or grass plot, should be examined, and if 
necessary, repaired, according to suggestions on 
page 115. In any case the grass will be improved 
by a dressing of fine manure; or common mapure 
may be used, if the litter is afterward raked off. 
If the borders had a dressing of manure last 
autumn, it may be forked in, or fine compost may 
be applied and worked in now. 

Annuals.—Except with the more hardy kinds, 
nothing is gained by sowing too early in the bor- 
ders. All kinds may be forwarded in the hot-bed 
or cold-frame, or in pots in the green or dwelling 
house. Those which were started early and have 
made three or four leaves, may be potted. Those 
annuals which spring up from seed self-sown iu the 
autumn, may be sown as soon as the frost leaves 
the ground. Among these are Larkspur, Portu- 
laccas,; Candytuft, Gilias, Petunias, Whitlavia, Sweet 
Alyssum, Pansies, ete. 

Bulbs.—If the weather allows, these may be un- 
covered, Tall-growing Hyacinths and Crown Im- 
perials will need stakes, 

Climbers.—These add much to the beauty of a 
place, whether trained to cover fences, buildings, or 
running upen stakes and trellises. The Wistaria, 
Trumpet Creeper, and Honeysuckle are among 
those grown for their flowers, and the Virginia 
Creeper and Ivy for their foliage only. The annn- 
als will be early enough planted next month. 
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Fadgings.—Grass and Box are the most used. 
Both require care to keep them neat. Frequent 
use of the edging-knife is required for the grass. 
Shabby Box edging must be taken up and reset. 

Frames and Pits.—Ventilate freely to prepare the 
plants for removal to the open ground. 

Gravel Walks. —Remove weeds, supply fresh 
gravel where needed; rake and roll thoroughly. 

Hedges.—Deciduous hedge plants, Privet, Haw- 
thorn, Buckthorn, Osage Orange, etc., may be set. 

Manure.—Give the borders a good dressing of 
fine compost, and do not neglect to manure the 
trees and shrubs on the lawn. 

Perennials and Biennials—Sow seeds of hardy 
sorts. Old roots of Phlox, Dicentra, etc., if divided 
and reset, will bloom all the better. Transplant Hol- 
lvhocks and Sweet Williams if not done in autumn. 
” Roses.—Plant early, heading back well to induce 
The June roses may be thinned 
out and shortened somewhat. The perpetuals may 
have the branches cut back to 3 or4 buds. In pur- 
chasing, select those which flower freely on their 
There are some sorts which bloom 


a strong growth. 


own roots. 
better when grafted, but these will, in most cases, 
prove unsatisfactory to the general cultivator. 
Have some climbing roses. The Baltimore Belle 
is the best of these, but there are other good sorts. 

Shrubs.—Thin, prune, transplant, and set out 
new stock. Give well prepared soil. See page 114 
for notes on shrubs. Remove the covering from 
tender sorts protected in autumn, only after the 
weather has become settled. 

Trees.—All deciduous trees may be planted for 
shade or ornament. They should receive the same 
care as a fruit tree. A pyramid dwarf pear, or a 
grape vine trained to a stake, as shown on page 
110, may sometimes be introduced with good effect, 


-—@— 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


Fire heat may be discontinued in the hot-house, 
and dispensed with altogether in the green-house, 
except in unusually cold weather. Ventilate the 
green-house to prepare plants for removal, 

Bedding Plants.—Pot off cuttings and in a few 
days remove to a cool-frame to harden, and con- 
tinue to propagate Petunias, Verbenas, etc. 

Bulbs.—Hyacinths and other hardy sorts which 
are through blooming, may be turned into the open 
border. Forward Cape bulbs ina light situation. 

Camellias.—Prune into shape as soon as they are 
through flowering. Syringe frecly, and keep clean. 
Propagate from cuttings. 

Fuchsias.—These as they grow will need more 
water. Insert cuttings. 

Insects will need to be kept in check. Frequent 
syringing and a damp atmosphere will kill the red 
spider. Aphis and others need tobacco smoke. 

Inarching may be performed on shrubby plants. 

Potting.—Repot those plants which are to grow 
during the summer, unless they have room enough. 

Pruning.—Thin out crowded plants, and head 
back feeble and straggling ones, and get a newstart. 

Seeds of green-house plants may now be sown. 
Covering too deep is one great cause of failure. 

Water all growing plants freely 

-_—_o— 
Cold Grapery. 

The beginning of the present month is the usua 
time for uncovering vines in this latitude, though 
some do it the latter part of March. The vines are 
uncovered and suspended temporarily to the wires 
in such a manner that the top of the vine will bend 
downward. This will cause the buds throughout 
the whole length to break more evenly. The in- 
side borders should be forked up, and the house 
should be syringed all over. If the vines have 
suffered during winter from excessive cold, or from 
not being properly ripened, they will show it by 
cracks which will soon begin to bleed. This trou- 
ble is usually manifested near the upper portions 
of the vine; if it proves serious and the upper 
buds do not start well, it will be necessary to cut 
the vine back, after a strong shoot near the lower 
part has grown some 18 inches. This shoot must 
be trained to replace the cane which was removed. 
If the vine is healthy, it may be tied up tothe 








wires, after the shoots have made a growth of 2 or 
3 inches. Avoid drafts, and keep the temperature 
low (about 65°) until near the end of the month, 
when it may reach 70° to 80°, and the syringe 
be then used freely morning and evening, wetting 
the wood-work of the house, as well as the vines. 
—_—_o— 
Apiary in April. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By Request. 

In this latitude the labors of the season fairly 
commence with bees this month. They will range 
far and wide in search of pollen, honey not being 
yet obtainable to any extent. An untimely frost 
may destroy most of the flowers, and in such case 
care will be needed to prevent robbing. Unbolted 
rye flour spread in the vicinity of the hives, as re- 
commended last month, will give employment, and 
at least a partial supply of food. In the hive, as in 
society, idleness is the parent of mischief; strong 
stocks not being in the fields, are very likely to 
make forays upon their weaker neighbors. Weak 
colonies may need guarding by contracting the en- 
trances to the hives, so that only one bee can pass 
tobbing may be easily detected toward 
evening, when bees that should be quiet at home, 
are very busy pillaging from a weaker hive. Sprin- 
kle flour upon them as they leave with their plun- 
der, and they can then be readily followed to their 
own quarters. Do not mistake fighting for steal- 
ing; while there is contention on the outside of the 
hive, it is an indication of strength within, and 
contracting the entrance will usually be a sufficient 
precaution. To determine with certainty whether 
the bees are plundering, kill one or more of them 
as they leave the hive, and examine their honey 
sack in the abdomen; if it is full of honey the evi- 
dence is against them. If the bees from only one 
hive are stealing, change the stands, setting the 
hive of robbers in the place of the sufferers. If 
the entrance has been contracted, and the plunder- 
ers are so briskly at work as to threaten all the 
stores before night, close the hive at once. At sun- 
down open the hive to allow the robbers to leave 
and those belonging there to retire. But should 
the robbers inside much exceed in numbers the 
others, you may keep them enclosed, and remove 
the hive to some dark room or cellar four or five 
days, by which time the raiders will take the oath 
of allegiance, and join in defending the common 
stores. If, during this time, the weather has allow- 
ed the bees to search and become discouraged in 
looking for more plunder, thgy may be returned to 
the stand; unfavorable weather for bees to fly 
might make it necessary to wait. When practica- 
ble, move them a mile or two away for a few 
weeks.....l]loney is needed by the older bees, 
and as this cannot yet be obtained in the fields, 
some colonies may need feeding; this may be 
ascertained and the matter arranged as directed 
last month. The labors of the hive will be greatly 
lightened and the health of the community pro- 
moted, by cleaning out all filth and refuse from 
the bottom boards, and removing dead bees from 
among the combs. If the combs have become 
mouldy from neglect, remove them as well as the 
decaying bees. The living inmates can be quieted 
for this operation by blowing tobacco smoke among 
them. Examine the floor of the hives frequently 
for moth worms, and destroy them. Wren boxes 
put up in the vicinity of the hives will be of much 
service in keeping the parent millers in check.... 
Avoid opening the movable comb hives on cold 
mornings or in chilly weather, lest the brood be 
injured. Neither is it safe to open them in the 
middle of the day, in large apiaires, while the bees 
are flying, as it might expose them to robbery, at 
any time before flowers are yielding a full supply of 
honey....Leisure time may be improved in making 
or repairing any additional hives or boxes likely 
to be needed during the present season. After 
painting hives, time enough should be given for 
the scent of the paint to pass entirely away before 
introducing a colony. No patent arrangement 
can be of much service to those who cannot 
take time and pains to give proper attention to | 
bees. The movable frames are valuable in facili- | 


at a time. 





tating many changes, which experienced apiari 

find desirable. No arrangement will, of itself Pei 
cure a greater yield of honey, although with Proper 
management practical beekeepers can Prevent 
much loss, and thus increase the profits of the 
apiary..... Those who desire the Italian stock 
should get queens from a reliable source with war. 
ranty of their purity. If any black worker-begs 
appear among the progeny, it is evident that the 
queen has coupled with the common drone, ang 
the stock is, of course, hybrid. Whoever keeps 
Italians within three miles of the common Bpecies 
cannot be sure that his queens have met drones of 
their own kind, and if he warrants their purity, he 
may have to send several before his agreement is 
fulfilled....The movable comb hive will be found 
most convenient for the Italians, although it is pos. 
sible, with more trouble, to use common box hives, 


_ SO tt Oe oe 
Select Catalogfle of Garden Vegetables, 


The following catalogue of kinds known to be good, 
is prepared for the American Agriculturist to enable 
those who have not had much experience, to make 
a selection from the many varieties offered by the seeds. 
men. There is as much difference in the quality of the 
varieties of some of the garden-vegetables, as there is jn 
that of apples or other fruits. Good seeds of good sorts 
are the prime requisite in a garden, and it is much better 
to be at a little trouble to get them from reliable sources 
than to run the risk of buying a poor article from 
peddlers, or from unreliatie variety stores. The post. 
age on seeds is only 8 cents a pound. The surest way js 
to send to some of the dealers who advertise with us for 
their catalogues, and order seeds by mail.—This will but 
slightly increase the expense, and enable persons ata 
distance from large dealers to make a selection from their 
extensive stocks. Those marked as new, we have not 
tried, but they are reeommended on good authority, 

Beans—Dwar¥ or Busu: Early Valentine, for string 
or snaps; Yellow Six Weeks, do. do.; Dwarf Horticni 
tural, for early shelling. Potk Beans: Large Lima, 
in warm locations; Small Lima, North of New-York, 

Brers.—Early Bassano, or Early Turnip ; Long Blood, 
for main crop; Swiss Chard, fine for greens only, 

CasBaGE.—Early York, small but early ; Early Sugar 
Loaf, and Early Ox Heart,large and early ; Little Pixie, 
a new early sort; Winningstadt, medium early, large, 
very hard heads; Flat Dutch, for Winter ; Red Duteh, 
for pickling; Marblehead Drumhead, very large ; Green 
Globe Savoy, small, late, the richest of cabbages. 

Carrots.—Early Horn; Long Orange for main crop. 

CAULIFLOWBR.—Early and Half Early Paris, fine; 
Thorburn’s Nonpareil, superb ; Large Asiatic, fine, late. 

CELERY.—Early White Solid, for earliest ; Giant While 
Solid, for late crops ; Incomparable Dwarf Crimson, new 

Corn.—Dwarf Sugar, small ears; Darling’s Early, 
good ; Stowell’s Evergreen, and Asylum Sugar, fine. late. 

CucumBeErs.—Early Russian, small, early, and prolific; 
White Spined, best for table ; Long Green, for pickles. 

Eac PLant.—Long Purple, early ; N.Y. Purple, late, 

Enpive.—Green Curled, for summer and fall salads, 

KaLe.—Green Curled Scotch, winter and spring greens. 

Koxt-Rasr, or “Turnip Cabbage.” Leek, — Large 
Flag, for soups. Lerruce.—Curled Silesian, for earliest; 
India Head and Ice Drumhead, fine; Butter, superior. 

MuskMELon.—Fine Nutmeg ; Jenny Lind, very early; 
Green Persian, large and good: White Japan, the best. 

WatTeErMELON.—Mountain Sprout, productive and ear- 
ly ; Ice Cream, very fine; Black Spanish, fine but later. 

Onton.—Large Red ; White Portugal ; Yellow Danvers. 

Parsnips.—Hollow Crowned. The Student is new. 

Peas.—Daniel O’Rourke, extra early and fine, 2% 
feet ; Tom Thumb, productive, 8 to 10 inches; Bishop's 
Dwarf Prolific, 1 foot; Bishop's Long Pod, fine dwarf, 
18 inches ; Sangster’s No, 1, 244 feet, fine ; Championof 
England, for main crop, 5 feet; White Marrowfat, later 
and fine, 5 feet. Many new sorts are introduced this 
season but they need trial in this country. 

Porators.—Ash Leaf Kidney, early, productive, and 
good ; Early Cottage, is well recommended; Early 
Dykeman, is the standard sort around New-York. 

RapisuEs.—Early Scarlet Turnip ; Long Scarlet Short 
Top; Scarlet Chinese Winter, good and keeps late. 

Sausiry or Vegetable Oyster, very good. 
Sprnacu.—Round Leaved, for early ; Prickly, for winter 

Squasnes.—Summer Crookneck, best early ; Yokoh# 
ma, fine, early and late; Turban, exceilent, autumn and 
winter ; Boston Marrow, fall; Hubbard, best, keeps well. 

Tomators.—Large Round Smooth, early ; Fejee, fall 
and winter, fine and productive; Pear Shaped, for pre 
serves, etc.; French Tree, late, stocky, curious. 

Turnips.—Early Dutch, very early ; Red Top Strap 
leaf, spring and fall ; Yellow Swedish, Rutabaga, to keep. 

WIinTER CuERRY.—For sauce and preserves. 
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Books for Farmers and Others. 


ne following books can be obtained at the of- 
griculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
pooks not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired if the price be forwarded. Allof these 
pooks my be procured in making up a library, We in- 
dicate our opinion of their value by one or more Stars, 
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American Bird F 


ican Farmer's Encyclopedia..... ta geeseeeeee 5 00 
secesn Weeds and Useful Plants... .* Soweaesvaaia. ae 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape wepeeeeeeeeeenes .. 100 
‘Allen's (1. L.) American Farm Book*........ssceecseros 1 00 
‘Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. ... ....ccceceeees % 
alien's (L. F) Rural Architecture. ...°..... 0... seeeeeees 125 
Barry's Fruit Garden. ...***.........+, ag (htt e etre ee eeees 1 50 
Bement’s Poulterer’s ¢ OMPANION. 2.89 ceseceeseeeereeeee 2 60 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s PERU ao uidcen cansteceses 60 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant... ...........6. 1 50 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor... ..........+6+ 60 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. .........- see -ssseee eee 60 
Brandt's Age of Horses (English and German)....*.... 50 
preck’s Book of Flowers....*.-.....esseeeeeeseeeeereenes 1 25 
Browne's American Poultry Yard... 1 25 
Buist's American Flower Garden Diree 1 25 

7 






Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener a 
bar's Vegetables of America....*....... soe, ae 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide... . 
Cole’s (S, W.) American Fruit Book.. 
Cole's Veterinarian ..........+.++.eeeeee: é 
Dadd's (Geo, H.) Modern Horse Doctor. ... 
Dadd's (Geo, H.) American ¢ attle Doctor 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers..... 


































ming s Cottage Residences.....** ... . 250 
eer Fruits and Fruit Trees of Ame 2 00 
Eastwood onthe Cranberry. ...*....+++ «ose ne 50 
Employment of Women—By Virginia Penny cooe 150 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener ........ yas 25 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener .... ae 25 
French's Farm Drainage ....*...6..-eeeeee eens > 2 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture............ o 2B 
Fish Culture.......essseseseeees cseseeeeeerees ‘ 1 00 
Flint (Charles L.) on Gr o ott ceescessescecceevees 2 00 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dai! atming....***.. ies eee 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.....*......:0s00-seseeeeeeee 10 
Fuller's Grape Culturist..... **.....0..- sees ss seeeeeeee 1235 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding... .**....... .. ....... 100 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol..***.; 2 50 
Gray’s How Plants 2rOW. ......0eecee eee eee ee reece eee ees 1 00 
Guenon On MilCh COWS ........scccccccescccccsccecescees+ 0 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery........sssseeseeeseeeees 1 00 
Haraszthy Grape Culture &c. ...... .-.-... oe coe 5:00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain,....**.... 33 

do. 0. do. do. colored plates.** 4 50 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers....***........0.eeeeeee 1 35 
Johnson on Manures....**........-.65 aes -- 100 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening.........2.266 ss seen ee rene 2.00 
Langstroth on the sy f Bee * 1 25 
Loudon’s (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flowe 1 50 
Leuchar's Howto Build Hot-houses 12 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry P 50 
Linsley’s (D, C.) Morgan Horses .....-.sseeseeee one srooee 125 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, L, Flint. 1 00 
Mavhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor | ..***.............. 3 00 
MeMahon’s American Gardener. ....%........00 seen eee 2 50 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy. ......eecceeeeececenenees 25 
Miles on the Horse’s foot...... peabied Gvieneuie tse sec oss nssee 50 
Mistakes of Educated Men....**......- ccccecececceeccecs 60 
My Farm at Edgewood. ...**.... 2... sess ee eseoeeceoees 1 50 
National Almanac and Annual Record... .**......... -- 150 
Norton's Scientific ACricultUre ......666 cee eseceeseoees % 
Our Farm of Four Acres.. (paper 30c.) bound....*..... 50 
Onion Culnre 22.88%. cee cece eee eee cece eeeeneeeeereees 20 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ..........060 ceeeeee ees oa 0 
PUN IN PANTIE. one sh, 50,43 <9e 0 ona 54 tua viene seas 13 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land Measurer ........0.0.eeeeeeeeees 50 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves. .. ......eeeeee 1 00 
Phin'’s Grape Culture ........0c00.-- 0+ seceeeeerc sre cssoees 13 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping....**........eee- ee | 23 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry _.. 125 

do, _ Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry on 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor ar 250 
Richardson on the Dog. : 50 
Richardson on the Hog ..... ei Deena Vor caa aes 25 
Robins’ Produce and Ready Reckoner... 60 
Shepherd's Own Book, Randall & Youatt. 2 00 
Skillful Housewife ee ara: ais ween et 25 
Smith’s Landscape Gardening.........-.- . 13 
Spencer's Education of Children**....... paca 13 
Stewart's (Jolin) Stable BOOK. ... ceceeee sees cee cee - 13 
Tobacco Culture ...***,... .....2 ssceeeees - 25 
Todd's (S, E.) Young Farmer’s Manual....**............ 13 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs errr ae 25 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual.......... COR 
Watson's American Home Garden....***.......-.606. 00+ 150 
Warder's Hedges and Evergreens..........--0++ oe «18 
Yale College Agricultural Lectures ............ - 50 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ......... ie 1 25 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle ...........eeeeeeeeee . 1 3 
Youatt on the Hog....*.........000- ‘ % 
Youstt on Sheep .......-sseeeeeeeeee 5 
Youmans’ Chemistry....*..........++ sssesee, Le 
Youmans’ Household Science... .***.........ceeeeeeeeee 150 
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Commercial Notes. 


SRE HER 
The following condensed, comprehensive Tables, made 
up to March 14th, show the transactions the past month. 


L TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKRTS, 
Receiprs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Outs, 
Udaysthism’th 201,000 46,500 147,000 6,100 91,000 222.000 
Bdayslast m’th 308,000 26,500 191,000 6,500 68,000 282,000 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
“days this month, 432,000 2,501,000 1,154,000 16,500 287,000 
Bdays last month, 415,000 3,891,000 1,833,000 13,400 98,500 
2 Comparison with sume time last year. 

RECEIPT, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Outs, 
24 days 1864.. ..201,000 46.500 147,000 6.100 91,000 222,000 
A days 1863.....235,000 41,000 173,000 57,000 78,000 294,000 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
4 days 1964...... 432,000 2,501,000 1,154,000 16,500 287,000 
4 cays 1863...... 350,000 1,810,000 2,981,000 189,000 121,000 


3 Exports from New-York Jan. 1. to March 16. 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats 

bbls, bus. bus. bus. bus. 
me b ascks 390,081 $076,924 51,905 255 5,307 
» 147 1,398,054 59,106 96,382 





4,740 8,156,890 
619,675 2,091,781 2,712,801 805,005 6,408 
The Current Price Table shows the present value of 
the Principal agricultural Products, with variations from 
last month. There has been little excitement in the 





Breadstuff Markets during four weeks past, the prices 
rising, and falling with the premium on gold, which, on 
March 9th rose to 169, but is again down to 160. The 
foreign demand for Breadstuffs is fair, about consuming 
the surplus in market.... Wool was depressed for a time, 
but is more active now.... Provisions are not in large 
supply, and are firmly held....The Markets of all other 
kinds of produce are steady at the quotations below. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE Prices, 


































February 18, March 15. 
FLourn—Super to Extra State $625 @7% 8630 @ 710 
Super, to Extra Southern .... 765 @iL 00 “7 00 4011 00 
Extra Weatern,....... ahs 68 @1150 675 @ll 00 
Extra Genesee........00005000. 735 @923 (15 @900 
Superfine Western... ......... 630 @650 630 @655 
BEE PROUIE..s ..00ccccnsascccas 550 @650 550 @63 
oe eee @62%5 528 @ 620 
Wueat—All kinds of White... 17% @19 17 @195 
All kinds of Red,.............. 15 @1% 160 @17% 
Corn—Yellow. .. coorrvee 120 @1H% 13 @C1277 
PRN coisas Remains 127 @ @ 1 31 
Oats—Western....... snivece. Oar Ge 9 @ 
State Patan ee antares Na RN 89 @ WM 
ty 123 @18 127 @18 
BARLEY...........--.-00000----5 120 @145 123 @155 
CoTTron—Middlings, per 1b... . S1¥@_ 88 ii @ ® 
Hops, crop of 1863, per Ib..... 23 @ 35 23 @ 8 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, p. 1b. 63 @ 68 68 @ 65 
SEED—Clover, per Ib,......... 144 @ 4% 3 @ 1844 
‘Timothy, per bushel..... 300 M53 300 @ 3 25 
FLAx, per bushel.. $25 @ 3 874%@ 8 55 
SvuGar—Brown, per Ib. . N%a@é 15 Rw@ 1% 
MOLASSES.New-Orleans, p.gl.. 65° i @ 80— 
CorreE, Rio, per Ib...... Bocce 33} 37 
Tonacco—Kentucky,&e,p.)b., 5 35 
Seed Deal, per Ip,...........s0%00+6 j 50 
WooL_—Domestic fleece, p. 1b,, 83 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib....... : W7 
Wool, California, unwashed. . 2 5 @ 55 
WASIOW, DOP WD cos0sasscccee 4 1B 
OIL CAKE, per tun............ {9 @53 00 
PoRK—Mess, ad er 3 75 
PHUMEC. NOPD... .....2<ssccee 1020 50 
BEEF—Plain mess., .......... 12 2% 50 
LARD, in bbis., per lb ........ 13 
BuTrErR—Western, per lb. ... 34 
tg eae 40 
REIGN, oc-ccccssecsesceuess sss 18 
BEANS— per bushel........... 2 80 
Broom Corn—ver fh........... 10 
EG@s—Fresh, per dozen....... a7 
Eggs, Limed, per doz......... 21 
PouLTRY—Fowls, per 1d...... 18 
eg ae eran 22 
GECKE POP IDs. ...65 svesses ss 13 
TREO OTs j cesnsscscadees ) 17 @ 20 
PoraToEs--Mercers, p. bb]... 225 @250 22 @250 
Buckeyes per bbl... 1% 150 @1% 
Peach Blow, per bbl 200 @2%35 17 @200 
Nova Scotia, per bushel. 50 @_ 60 55 @ 65 
TuRNIPsS—Ruta baga, pe 1100 @1% 10 @123 
Ontons, Red & Yellow p. bbl. 5 00 500 @ 600 
CABBAGES, per 100............ 00 @11 00 7% @11 00 
D riep APPLES, per lb....... 0s @ ii i4@ i211 
DRIED PEACHES, per Ib....... 24 @ 2% 25 @ 28 
DriED RASPBERRIES, per lb. 24 @ 2% 24 @ 
APPLES, choice, per bbl........ 3 00 265 @300 
Apples, mixed lots, per bbl.. 250 @2%75 200 @250 
CRANBERRIES, per Dbl ....... 700 @ 9 00 700 @950 


PRAIRIE CHICKENS, per pair, 4 @ 50 6 @ 55 
Live Stock.—Beef Cattle have been in moderate 
supply. March 9th, prices were higher than we ever knew 
them before ; the best cattle selling at prices equivalent 
to 16 cents per lb. for the estimated dressed weight, and 
from that down to 13¢c.@11ce. for the poorest grades. This 
week prices are down 1 to 2 cents per lb.... Cows are 
very high ; it is a poor animal that does not bring $45 to 
$50, if a fresh milker....Sheep are in fair demand at 
9c. to 944e. per Ib. live weight.... Live Hogs are rather 
scarce, and sell quickly at 8c. per |v. for good corn-fed. 














Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here in small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Basket Running Over—Personal 
Letters, -— Scores of queries are answered in the 
Calendar, Basket, and other parts of this paper, without 
referring to the letters directly.—Still, many other items 
ready prepared, are crowded over to next month, by the 
lengthy Calendar of Operations required at this opening 
season of work.—Letters a@ing personal information are 
too numerous to be answered “by first mail”—if at all. 
We can not give advice for pay, on patent matters, imple- 
ments, etc.—having not a spare hour to sell at any price. 
Some such letters would require many hours of study or 
investigation, and yet do not contain postage for the reply. 





Erratum,—In March, p. 68, under “ Present to 
Sanitary Fair,” read N. P. Boyer & Co.,—not Burger. 


The Strawberry Plants— When 
Sent.—A few recent inquiries indicate an expectation 
on the part of some, that the “ Agriculturist Strawberry ” 
will be distributed this spring. We have already stat- 
ed that owing to the excessive drouth last autumn, the 
plants did not multiply as rapidly as in ordinary seasons. 
We have over an acre set out, but every plant taken up 
now, would materially lessen the production, and it is cer- 
tainly better for all, that they should stand where they are, 
until the latter part of August, when the distribution will 
begin on a large scale. We shall, therefore, not send 





any until August. We have 50,000 to 60,000 names en- 
tered for them, which will probably all be supplied in 
August and September, beginning in@he order the names 
stand on the subscription books. If the growing season 
proves favorable, probably a good many thousand more 
may be supplied. Every subscriber for the entire present 
volume, who desires the plants, will be supplied as early 
as may be, if the 5 cents for postage and packing mate- 
rial be furnished ; but late applicants may have to wait 
over—we hope not. 





Boxes for Mailing Plants.—The note 
last month has called out at least asecore of ingenious 
contrivances, and more are constantly coming in. The 
plans already received make it certain that a form will be 
brought out which will be of great value, not only in the 
mailing of our own strawberry plants securely and con- 
veniently, but one which will be of great practical use to 
the country. A simple, cheap packing-box will put it in 
the power of residents at the most distant points to 
receive almost all varieties of plants cheaply and safely 
by mail from any part of the country. When the best form 
is developed, we shall publish an engraved description. 

Names Wanted.—Letters enclosing money 
for the Agriculturist, or for books, sometimes come with- 
out address, and sometimes without signatures. In either 
case we cannot be blamed for not filling the order. Names 
are wanted for letters from Siloam, N. Y., Reading, Pa., 
Westerville, O., Homer, O., Coulterville, Ill., Erwina, 
Pa., Wolcott, N. Y., Newville, Pa. Other letters are 
without any mark. How many misdirected letters or 
those undirected, are wandering around, we can not tell. 





‘Tobacco Culture—Onion Culture.— 
These two books are models of what might well be pub- 
lished on each important topic of agriculture and _horti- 
culture, and they far surpass any thing else published on 
the same subject. The Tobacco Culture contains the 
plain, practical _. as given by 14 experienced 
growers residing in’ different parts of the country, who 
each aim to give in a clear style, a// the particulars, from 
selecting seed and preparing ground, to curing and mark- 
eting the crop. Not a necessary item is omitted. The 
modes of curing, packing, etc., are shown by engravings, 
We send it post-paid, to any address, for 25 cents; it. is 
worth its weight in silver to any one raising the smallest . 
plot of Tobacco.—The Onion Culture ison a similar 
plan, containing in brief space, as the subject is less diffi- 
cult, the directions of 17 experienced growers. It will 
be found very valuable to every one raising even a small 
plot of onions, while it shows the profitable modes of 
growing on a largescale. We send it post-paid for 20 cts. 





The Grape Culturist, by A. 8. Fuller, 
the well known Practical Horticulturist. This long 
promised work is at length issued. It forms a neat vol- 
ume of over 260 pages, and is amply illustrated with up- 
ward of 100 engravings. This treatise covers the whole 
ground of garden and vineyard culture, from starting the 
plants from eyes or cuttings, to the established fruiting 
vine. The wholeis told in a plain style and from the 
authors own experience ; his system of pruning is very 
simple and easily understood, and the reasons are given 
for preferring it to others; he, however, gives the other 
modes in practice, and illustrates the whole in the most 
liberal manner. The déscriptions of varieties are brief 
and pointed, and the list of valuable sorts is properly 
made very brief. The volume contains a list of all the 
works upon the grape heretofore pubtished in this coun- 
try. This most useful manual, will be equally valuable to 
the one who cultivates a single vine, and to the vineyardist 
We can send it post: paid by mail, on receipt of price, $1.25, 





Sundry Hambugs.—Our drawer for these 
is crammed full of letters, circulars, etc., from all parts 
of the country, but we are again without any room for 
details. Here are a score of different ‘* Prize Packages ;” 
Jewelry, sold for 25 cts. to $1 each, without regard to 
value, (called $5 to $500 each,) or 100 parcels for $15 to $20 
and a silver(?) or a gold(?) watch thrown in. A lot of 
these examined, we find made up of the trashiest stuff. 
Don’t touch them—neither “ soldiers,” for whom they are 
put up, nor others. Here are some fifteen different “agen- 
cies ” of various lotteries in Kentucky and elsewhere, 
which will be non-come-at-i-bus when they get your mon- 
ey.—“ Confidential ’ Coupons for Jewelry prizes, etc., 
from M. B. Dean, and Lindsay & Co., (some of them 
sent on to us for collection).—A lecturing ‘“‘ Professor ” on 
Fruit Trees.—Alexander Van Witter, of Cairo, N. H., 
who offers to lie about a ticket in some sham lottery.— 
The Franklin Musical Benefit Association.—The “ ex- 
press package ” waiting for the owner to send the swin- 
dler money for ‘expenses’.—Madame Somebody’s embroi- 
dery depot, with jewelry premiums.—Ticket ‘ 1649” 
again ; this time from Alexander Thompson, of Canaan, 
Me.—Cure for Intemperance.—“ Splendid engravings,” 


: with jewelry and other prizes, e‘c., etc., etc., ete., etc. 
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Are Oats a Poor Crop to Raise ?— 
The Ohio Farmer quotes the opinion of two first-rate cul- 
tivators ** that oats are the meanest grain raised ; that the 
yield is very uncertain, one uf the hardest crops for land, 
and when raised they are not intrinsically of as much 
value for stock feed as other staple crops.” Let us have 
the facts, pro. and con.—theories can be made afterward. 





Hen Manure for Corn.—“ A. W. C.”, 
Fond dn Lac Co., Wis. Mix hen manure well with an 
equal bulk of earth, and put a handful to each hill at the 
first hoeing. As you have plaster it may be used quite 
liberally with the earth, Leached ashes may be used 
with the manure; unleached should be applied alone. 

Hop Calture.—This plant may be profitably 
raised on any good corn land, but it should be well en- 
riched. A southeastern exposure is preferable, and a hill 
or wood in the direction of prevailing high winds essen- 
tial. The ground should be deeply plowed, harrowed 
fine, stones and sods taken off or buried, rolled, and 
marked off five feet each way. The hop plants are male 
and female. In planting,every eighth hill in every eighth 
row is set with male plants. The sets are underground 
stems taken off with a spade near the hills in an establish- 
ed hop yard, cut in pieces of 5 or 6eyes each. Male and 
female sets are kept separate, and 3 bushels to an acre is 
the quantity used. The planting of a new yard should be 
made us early as the land can be well prepared—before 
the first of May if possible. 





Hops—Wild and Cultivated.—wW. 8. 
Van Meter, Coles Co., Ill. The hop grows wild over a 
large part of the United States. Cultivation has given 
rise to several well marked varieties, some of which are 
doubtless more productive than any wild ones likely to be 


found. Still for family use the wild are very good. 





Origin of the Potato.—H. F. Sharer, 
$d Army Corps. The potato is a native of various por- 
tions of tropical America. There is some doubt as to who 
first introduced itinto Europe. Itis said that Sir Walter 
Raleigh took it to England in 1586, while others suppose 
that it was sent from Peru to Spain much earlier. 





A Potato Planter.—An implement for 
eutting and planting potatoes was recently exhibited be- 
fore the Maine Board of Agriculture, who appointed a 
committee to examine asd report upon its merits. One 
of the members (not on the committee) commends it as 
worthy of attention. We shall hear more of it, if it plants 
successfully. The cutting needs intelligent skill. 





Application of Manures, — The best 
mode of using manure was discussed at a recent session 
of the Maine Board of Agriculture, and most of the mem- 
bers gave their experience in favor of applying it near 
the surface, slightly covering with plowor harrow. This 
accords with experiments made under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Ag’l Society, as noted in the Agricul- 
turist, Vol. XXII, page 234; August number, 1865. 





Home Made Fertilizers.—‘ William,” 
residence not given, states that he highly manured an 
acre of garden and sold $29.50 worth of manure, from 
the accumulations of a family of three. Will he please 
state how he did it, and the value of the whole product ? 





Will White and Red Clover and 
Blue Grass succeed in Iowa? H. A. Stiles. The 
clover will, doubtless. Blue grass will probably not do so 
well as further south. We shall be happy to hear from 
readers of the Agricu/turist experienced in this matter. 





Pumpkins vs. Squashes.—* Which is 
the best feed for stock, pumpkins or squashes ?” *W. L.,” 
Kalamazoo Co., Mich. The names pumpkin and squash 
are convenient to distinguish between the cvarser and 
finer kinds of this fruit. Neither can we say that under 
** pumpkin” we include all the coarse kinds, for some of 
the great “ squashes ” so-called, have the coarsest flesh of 
the pumpkin family. No accurate distinctions can be 
made between them. So we should say: when there is 
no obvious difference in the quality, thickness, sweet- 
ness and fineness of flesh, thinness and want of bitter- 
ness in the rind, then that kind is best, which produces 
most pounds, whether called by one name or the other. 





Horses Wanted.—<According to the state- 
ments in General Halleck’s last report, the cavalry ser- 
vice of the army, on an average, requires horses enough 
to remount the whole force once in two months. At this 
rate, some 400,000 horses will be needed the present year. 
The low grade of the animals furnished in many cases, 
accounts for their speedy breaking down; want of proper 
care ruins more, and the balance are used up by service 








and the fortunes of war. The horse market promisés to 
be pretty good in this country for a year or two to come, 





Spring-halt in Horses is 4 nervous 
affection for which there isnocure known. At times itis 
more violent than at others, but a horse that once has it 
thoroughly never recovers. It is usually observed more 
at starting than subsequently, and in many respects is 
like St. Vitus’ Dance or choreainthe human subject. 





To Stop a Runaway Horse.—A sub- 
scriber in Rippowam, Conn., sends the following : ** Take 
a small but strong cord, tie one end into a loop (not a slip 
noose), pass it over the horses head, and attach it rather 
loosely to the throat latch, so that it will not fall down too 
low. The other end of the cord is passed to the carriage 
within easy reach of the driver. When the horse runs, 
and can not be stopped by the reins, pull upon the cord, 
hard enough to stop his breathing ; he will soon stop—in- 
deed he must stop. Sosoon as he stops, slack up the 
cord and quiet him by soothing words and kind treat- 
ment. There is no danger of his falling, as he will stop 
long before he becomes exhausted, and will brace himself 
on his feet so long as he has strength—the cord being 
slackened as soon as he stops, will relieve him. This sim- 
ple remedy may be applied to any horse which is in the 
habit of running away; he will very soon connect cause 
and effect together, and after a few trials, will be entirely 
Kicking, backing, and other vicious habits yield 
I hope 


cured. 
to the same remedy when judicionsly employed. 
your readers may not only try this plan but report the re- 
suits in the American Agriculturist.” 

Root Grafting.—A subscriber at Chester 
Co., Pa., writes that he considers this method as having 
two advantages over budding. The graft placed partly 
below the surface will throw out roots of its own, and 
add to the vigor of the tree; and the roots being taken 
out of the ground to be grafted, they can be inspected 
and all diseased or deformed ones rejected. The writer 
states that with him the roots of apple seedlings have be- 
come much diseased, some of them covered with a spe- 
cies of aphis, and others with warts, which when cut 
open show a watery, semi-transparent substance, hav- 
ing an unpleasant odor. He wishes to know if the dis- 
ease has appeared elsewhere, and the canse and remedy. 

...“Green One.” The cutson page 20 (January) re- 
present simply a tongue ent upon the slope of the stock 
and graft. There is no piece cut out, but the tongue is 
represented as lifted,to showits form more distinctly. 





Downing*s Mulberry.—F. F. Brown, 
Jones Co., Iowa, and J. C. Bowers, Warren Co., N. J. 
This is fine flavored, but too soft for marketing ; probably 
not hardy in Iowa. Some western writers put this dowu 
among the humbugs. It is good around New-York. 
Everything depends upon climate. To be had at nurseries. 


Transplanting Old Fruit Trees,— 
J. Rucklas, Adams Co., Ind, Almost any tree can be 
suecessfully transplanted, provide sufficient care be taken 
to keep the roots uninjured, and afterward to prune prop- 
erly. Where, however, the trees are of large size it is 
usually much better to set out young trees and wait for 
the growth; they will be more profitable in a few years. 

Tree Protectors.—In reference to those 
noticed on page 37 (February), Mr. E. T. Bouthorpe, of 
Norfolk Co., Mass., says he has used protectors of the 
exact pattern there described, but made of zinc. They 
were eight inches long and twice the size of the tree. The 
protector was set for half its lengthin the soil and the 
space between it and the tree was loosely filled with 
dirt. When used on young growing trees, the protector 
should be taken up once or twigg during the season to 
prevent the earth from nedeass, ari by the growth of 
the tree and bursting the joint. Mr. B. considers these 
metallic tubes as a perfect protection from the borer and 
has not be@n able to discover a trace of one upon trees 
thus guarded. 


Borers — Unhealthy Trees — Early 
Dropping Fruit.—There are so many letters asking 
upon these subjects that we can only give a general an- 
swer. If trees areunthrifty in good soil and with good 
culture, and if fruit fails to perfect without any assigna- 
ble cause, itis highly probable that borers are at work. 
These are usually in the trunk of the tree near the ground. 
The first thing to be done is to get rid of the insects which 
have already penetrated the tree. Examine the trunk 
carefully, close to the roots, removing the soil for the pur- 
pose, and if any holes are found probe them with a piece 
of whalebone and crush the insects. Having made thor- 
ough work with these, then measures should be taken to 
prevent the access of any others. Various preventives 
have been suggested and they are all alike in principle, 
which is to oppose some obstacle to the parent insect and 





ee rin | 
prevent it from depositing its eggs.. One Piles stone 
around the base of the tree, another putsa mound of Py 
es there,—others use a wrapping of paper, cloth or tava 
paper ; a coating of grafting clay has been recommended 
and lastly we have the tree protectors noticed in another 
item, and in the February Agriculturist on page 37, No 
doubt that either of these would prove effective if Prop. 
erly applied. Whatever is used, the protection should ex. 
tend around the trunk several inches below the Surface 
as the borer often penetrates the trunk below the soil, 
and works several inches or even a foot above it. . 





Double Working of Pears,—q. Zie. 
meyer, Cass Co., Ill. Some varieties of pears which do 
not succeed on quince stocks, can be made to do so by 
budding or grafting them into some other variety which jg 
already on quince and which is known to grow well on 
it. Such a pear tree is said to be ‘*double-worked,” 





Quince Trees that Drop their Fruit, 
—*D. B.”, Williams Co., 0. Possibly your trees are 
troubled with borers. Examine the trunk around the 
roots, and if any holes ean be found, probe them out and 
head back the trees and thin the head. Do not let suck. 
ers grow from the base of the trunk, to exhaust it, 


Black Knot in Plum Trees.—c. £.6,, 
Philadelphia, has several trees affected with black knot, 
and wishes to know if it will do to graft them. This will 
depend upon how far the knot has affected the vigor of 
the tree. If the trees are generally healthy, and the knot 
only on the small limbs, we should graft them. The knot 
is a parasitic plant and not a disease, though if presentin 
abundance, it will make the tree unhealthy. All affect 
ed limbs in the vicinity inust be cut off and burned, or i{ 
will soon become estaviished on the grafts. 





‘Winter Currants. °°—E. W. Knizht, 
of Warren Co., N. Y., reporis a variety of currant whieh 
retains its fruit until after a number of hard frosts. If 
picked in season they keep fresh until wid-winter. Not 
knowing the variety, we would like cuttings for trial, 





Depth to set Fruit Trees.—D. D. Smith, 
Rhode Island. Four inches below the surface is fully 
deep enough to set the upper roots of fruit trees. If 
you fill in around growing trees to the depth of six inches, 
they will probably receive a severe check as this will 
bring the roots too far from the surface warmth and air. 





Evergreen for Hedges.—J. 8. Parks, 
Blue Earth Co., Minn. The Norway Spruce would prob 
ably answer your purpose better than any other ever- 
green. Thorburn & Co., of this city, advertise the seeds 
and they are doubtless kept by other large dealers. But 
two or three years’ time is saved by buying: the plants, 
which are advertised cheaply every year. 





Hedge Plant for New-Jersey.—C. 
H. Perrine, Mercer Co., N. J. We should be disposed to 
try the Honey Locust in your locality. The plants can 
be started from the seed which is sold at the stores. They 
should be soaked in warm water for 12 hours before sow- 
ing. A fine specimen of this hedge can be seen at Reid's 
nursery, at Elizabeth, N. J. 

Arbor Vit«w for Hedges. — “E. A”, 
Southington, Conn. This makes a good shelter, but is 
not a very strong hedge to turn stock; will grow in any 
good soil. It should be planted two or three feet apart, 
and trimmed to the desired form in early summer. Some- 
times the plants will die out without any apparent cause, 
and leave a gap which is difficult to fill. For this reason 
the Norway spruce is preferable, and it bears pruning 
remarkably well. 





Dwarf Apples.—Geo. W. Sear, of Tioga 
Co., Pa., says the Paradise stock is of ‘no account.” 
Apples grafted on the Doucin stock will give slow grow: 
ing, partly dwarf trees, which may be pruned toa pyt® 
midal shape, but which give fruit no sooner than stand- 
ards. In his opinion the best stock for dwarfing the apple 
is the common wild crab, which by hardiness and every 
other good quality, is perfectly adapted to the purpose 
It should be grafted or budded at the collar.‘ The varie- 
ties succeeding best on the Doucin are Early Harvest and 
Red Astrachan, for early ; Late Strawberry, for autumn; 
Baldwin and Wagener, for winter. The Jast named is 
the best of all.” 





** Caper Tree.’*—Miss E. F. Brown, of Long 
Island, referring to a note in the December “ Basket,” 
sends a specimen of what is called “caper tree” there 
The plant sent is Euphorbia Lathyris, or Caper Spurge 
a biennial about 2 feet high, sometimes cultivated for of 
nament. It belongs to a very poisonous family, and We 
doubt if the pickled seeds would be a safe article of food. 
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Grapes in Spring.—A box of fine, plump | size, filled with soil, and a few seeds put in each......A. | for selling an unsatisfactory new plant, any more than the 
atawba grapes in prime condition received from Josiah | Ricker, Hancock Co., Me., makes boxes of 3% stuff, 6in. | bookseller is for selling an uninteresting new book. Both 

Cati long and 3 inches wide and deep. These are made with- | dealers send orders to Europe fora supply of every new 


commission merchant of this city, March Ist, 

proves conclusively what has often been asserted, viz.: 
a t grapes can be kept in good condition until spring. 
= Carpenter receives and sells about 500 lbs. of similar 
grapes per week, for J. W. Prentiss, of Steuben Co., N. 
y. They bring 30 cents per lb. wholesale, and often 
50 to 60 cents at the fruit standson Broadway. Mr. 
P. keeps them in an even, cool temperature, and sends 
them to market in mild weather packed in thin wooden 
poxes 1 foot long, 10 inches wide, and 6 inches deep, (10 
Ibs. per box) with coarse paper for a lining. 


Carpente Y; 





Injury to Grape Vines by Cold.— 
Dr. H. Shroder, of Bloomington, Ill., sends the result of 
his examination of his vineyard. All his vines which 
were protected by a covering of litter escaped injury. 
The Catawbas—except some on sandy land, with a south- 
ern exposure—were killed to the ground; some of the 
vines on trellises, which were thrown down by a storm, 
uninjured. Dr. S. thinks that the Catawba cannot 
stand over 22° below zevo in quiet weather, and with 
such a storm as that of last January, 18° below is all they 
will endure. His last year’s plantings of single-eye 
Delawares were entirely killed, as well as the Isabellas. 
With the thermometer ranging from 23° to 29° below 
zero, the following varieties proved hardy: Hyde’s Eliza, 
Taylor, Mary Ann, Naumkeag, American Hamburgh, 
Raisin, Empire, Marion, Sage, Urbana, Michigan Mam- 
moth, Hughe’s Wine Grape, Garrigues, Mottled, and the 
Concord. Like all western cultivators, Dr. S. speaks in 
the highest terms of the Concord. The grapes enumer- 
ated by Dr. Shroder as being hardy, are, except the Con- 
cord, not considered worth cultivating in this region, 





Grape Queries.—C. H. G., Philadelphia, 
and H. Z. Bolivar, Md. Vines 6 or 8 years old are seldom 
worth moving, especially if they have been neglected. 
Make layers of last year's wood and remove them when 
rooted, or get new vines at once....T. P., Alleghany 
City. A layered vine well rooted is just as good as one 
obtained in any other way. Most of the layers sold are 
carelessly made, and unless sure of the quality, it is safer 
to buy vines started from cuttings....H. Eaton, South 
Reading, Mass., Directions for grafting the grape were 
given in the September Agriculturist. It is best done in 
autumn, but may be done very early in spring...George J. 
Yost, Columbia Co., Pa. The circular trellis made ac- 
cording to plan sent, may answer as an ornament, but 
as it does not allow the vine to be trained upon any reg- 
ular system, is not to be recommended... .W. N. Cooley, 
Hampden Co., Mass. A strong vine four years old and 
properly trained ought to bear 72 bunches, the weight 
will of course depend upon the variety....H. Trimeyer, 
Cass Co., Ill. The varieties of grapes inquired about are 
many of them so new, and their cultivation restricted to 
so few localities that it is impossible to say how they 
would do with you. An account of the others is given in 
aletter from Mr. Husmann, on page 114. The Iona, as 
far.asis known, is a first class fruit. The Anna has some 
good qualities, but it has so many bad ones, among others 
its late ripening, that many cultivators have discarded it. 





Testing Seeds.—By trying field and garden 
seeds before sowing, much disappointment may often be 
prevented. All doubtful seeds, whether left over from 
former years or recently purchased, should be proved. 
This may be done in several ways: Count a portion of 
seed and plant it in a box or pot of fine soil kept damp in 
awarm room. The number of plants which appear will 
show the proportion of good seed. The same result may 
be obtained by placing the seeds between the folds of a 
damp cloth and putting this between two plates to pre- 
vent evaporation ; or by tying them in a cloth and burying 
them in the soil of a hot-bed. The seeds will sproutin 
afew days, and thus show the proportion of good ones. 

Cold Frames, ete.—To “ Subscribers.” A 
cold frame is like a hot-bed without the manure to create 
heat. It is set directly on fine mellow soil. The heat is 
derived from the sun, and the heat as well as moisture 
are kept in by the glass. It is of great help in forward- 
ing seeds, but they should not be planted until April. A 
Hand-Glass is a small contrivance for a similar purpose, 
made with glass top and sides, or of a wooden box with 
a pane of glass at the top. A Cold Pit is a sunken frame 
covered with sash in which half hardy plants are kept 
during the winter. 


Transplanting Boxes.—A note in the 
Feb. Agriculturist has called out a number of suggestions. 
H., of Quincy, IIl., uses cylinders of sheet zinc, 4 inches 
high and 85 inches in diameter. These are without bot- 
toms, and are set closely in a shallow box of convenient 





out bottoms and are set on pieces of board large enough 
to hold six boxes. The boxes are filled with earth, the 
seeds planted and the whole set under glass to start. In 
transplanting, the board with the boxes is taken to the 
place, a hole is made large enough to receive a box, 
one is slipped off into the hole and the earth drawn around 
it. The box is loosened with a few slight raps and lifted 
out, leaving the roots undisturbed. Mr. R. starts peas, 
corn, squashes and cucumbers in succession in the same 
boxes....H. G. A. A., of Mystic Bridge, Coun., uses a 
box 18x26 and 20 inches high, sloping like a hot-bed frame. 
This is covered with sash and has a movable bottom. 
Any of these contrivances may answer the purpose 
where flower pots can not be obtained, but we do not see 
that they possess any advantage over the latter. 





Horse-Radish Roots.—E. Haynes, Cuy- 
ahoga Co., O., dug a horse-radish root striking down 4 
feet perpendicularly and farther, for when breaking off 
at that point it wasas large round as his little finger. 





Tomatoes and Peach Borers.—J. G. 
Robinson, Cambridge, Md., says that he finds that peach 
trees near which tomatoes grew, were entirely free from 
borers, while other trees in the same garden were much 
injured, two of them being kiiled by the borers. 





Fine Mushrooms.—Simpson Gordon, of 
Vanderbilt Avenue, Staten Island, is very successful in 
cultivating this luxury. Magnificent specimens grown by 
him have been placed upon our Exhibition Table, during 
the past month, as well as samples of very vigorous luok- 
ing spawn. Some mushrooms grown in flower pots at- 
tracted much attention. He has left some spawn cakes 
for sale at Lane’s Purchasing Agency. 





Strawberry Notes.—H. L. Frontenau, 
wishes to knowif it will do to plant strawberries in sandy 
loam where a quantity of stable manure has stood. Yes, 
if the ground is well worked ...Wm. Cottew, La Salle 
Co., Ill. The“ Tribune Strawberries” are not a hum- 
bug. They are all of good quality, here at least....J. A. 
Ruggles, Bristol Co., Mass. You will probably find the 
rtmners between the old and new_plants already discon- 
nected, or at least dead. Take up the new plants and put 
them elsewhere and keep the runners from both new and 
old, if you wish to get the best crops..... Geo. W. Sears, 
of Tioga Co., Pa., states that after trying some thirty va- 
rieties, he can vet all desired results from two sorts. He 
recommends the Jenny Lind for early, and Triomphe de 
Gand for the maincrop ; or instead of these, the Bartlett 
and Austin; o: Early Scarlet, and La Constante. The 
Wilson he discards as being too sour and uneven in size. 
The Hovey is with him as productive as the Wilson, 
and abetter borry. 





The Jorquils do not Flower.— H. N. 
Adams, Cheshi e Co., N. H., is troubled by the blasting 
of buds, This is generally a free blooming plant. The 
trouble may ar se from a late frost, a weakness of the 
plant, or from the crowding of the roots. Try covering 
with litter, and keep it on until the weather becomes set- 
tled. If they tiave been a long time in the earth, take 
them up wher: the leaves have withered, and keep them 
out of the gro: nd until October, and then set them singly. 
Some make tl e mistake of cutting off the leaves as soon 
as the flowers fade ; this is wrong, as it weakens the bulbs, 





Sowing Auriculas.—L. Bischoff, Fonddu 
Lac, Wis. ‘J‘hese are to be sown in pots or boxes of fine 
rich earth, and covered very shallow; place in a gentle 
hot bed. When up, the plants need to be shaded from the 
hot mid-day sun, xnd to have plenty of air. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses, — Scveral 
who have asked for a list of roses, will find in the follow- 
ing a selection of the best growers, and thpse which can 
be obtained at most nurseries: Alexander Bachmentoff ; 
Auguste Mie; Barronne Prevost: Cardinal Patrizzi ; 
,Duchesse de Cambaceres; Enfant du Mont Carmel ; 
‘General Jacqueminot; Glory of France; Jules Margot- 
tin; Lady Stewart; Lord Raglan; Madame Rivers ; 
Pius IX; Triumph of the Exhibition. 

‘°The Secd Humbug.’’—A Subscriber 
in Pittsburgh, Pa.. wishes the Agriculturist to pitch into 
gardeners and see:ismen in general, because they adver- 
tise floral novelties with attractive descriptions, which 
upon trial disappoint those who have been at the expense 
and trouble of procuring and growing them. If any read 
er of this paper has gone rashly into untried new things, 
he has done so against often repeated advice, and can not 
blame us. Nor do we consider the seedsman at fault 








thing in the line of their trade, and new seeds as weil as 
new books are sold by their titles. Many of the seeds- 
men are careful to state in their catalogues that the de- 
scriptions of new varieties are taken from their foreign 
growers. Among the new things introduced each year 
there are some really valuable, while others, and it may 
be a majority, are worthless. Every one who tries new 
flowers, vegetables or fruits, runs a certain risk, and he 
has his choice to do this, or wait until some one else has 
proved the things for him. The regular seedsmen as a 
class are honorable dealers, and have no desire to de- 
ceive; they give the best information they can get about 
their wares, and if they do not equal the expectations 
of the purchasers, the seller is not always censurable. 





Carrot Seed.—How to Clean.—H. A. 
Cook, Columbia Co., N. Y., wants to know how to re- 
move the burr from carrot seed. Most of the seed (all 
the American seed we believe) comes to market with the 
burrs on, It is said that the seed may be cleaned by 
subjecting it to hard rubbing in a bag with sharp sand. 





Blac k Currant Beverage. — Messrs, 
Shimer & Gregory, Carroll Co., Ile, write to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist that an excellent fermented drink 
(sometimes mis-called wine) may be made from black 
Naples, and black English currants, superior to the fer- 
mented juice of most other fruits; except grapes. The 
bushes are easily cultivated and yield abundantly, and the 
fruit gives a very rich juice....Mrs. C. H. Freeman, Bay 
Co., Mich., uses 1 qt. Black Currant juice, 3 gallons wa- 
ter, and 16 lbs. good sugar.—Says that this currant will 
pay to cultivate, if well manured and cared for. She gets 
50 per cent more juice than from any other currant....C. 
W. Kellog, of Munroe Co., Wis., takes equal parts of 
black and red currants, and uses the compound juice as 
above; considers the result better than from the red 





Poisoning by ** Rye Coffee.’°—W. B. 
Waldo, Dutchess Co., N. Y., sends an acconnt of the se- 
vere illness of a German, his wife and four children with 
all the symptoms of poisoning by ergot. It was found 
that the family had been in the habit of drinking copious- 
ly of “rye coffee” three times a day, and the ill effects 
were, with strong probability, attributed to the presence 
of ergot in the rye used to make the drink. Ergot was 
figured and described on page 105, April Agriculturist of 
of last year: People drinking rye coffee, should pre- 
pare it themselves and be sure that itis free from ergot. 





Australian Coffee.’’—Several inquirers, 
This is nothing but a kind of chick pea, raised in large 
quantities in some sections of the West, and extensively 
advertised under various names. $1 per hundred seeds 
as asked for it, if obtained, would make it a profitable 
crop. Weonce paid 2 cents each for 50 kernels to find 
out its nature. It is one of the humbugs. 





Saleratus for Insects.—Wm. Cottew, 
La Salle Co., Ill., writes to the American Agriculturist 
that if smoked hams be washed clean and rubbed well 
with saleratus, a coating will be formed which insects 
will not penetrate. We have not tried it, 





Mich. State Agricultural College. 
—This institution has opened its yearly session under bet- 
ter auspices than ever before. Its corps of professors are 
earnest working men, and the facilities for imparting a 
good English and scientific education are ample. It will 
be seen by reference to the advertisement published tast 
month, that students from other States are admitted at a 
moderate charge. Circulars may be had by addressing 
the President, Prof. T. C. Abbot, Lansing, Michigan. 

The Farmer’s Oracle.—This is the title 
of a weekly agricultyral paper, published at Spring Lake 
Villa, Utah Co,, Utah. Though of moderate size, and as 
yet printed on indifferent material, it is evidently wide 
awake. It makes good selections from other papers and 
keeps up with local matters. Success to it. 





Western Colony.—The Ottawa Indians of 
Kansas, among whom are several readers of the Agri- 
culturist, want to sell 30,000 acres of their reserve to actu- 
al settlers, and have delegated their U. S. Agent to collect 
colonies of moral people to go out in April. His address 
is Box 3949, New-York. 


Botany for Children,—C. Phillips, Wa- 
pello Co., Iowa. The best child’s book on botany is 
Gray’s ‘“‘ How Plants Grow.” It is as simple as a story- 
book, and is a most excellent elementary work. Price 
by mail,$]. Dana’s Elementary Mineralogy,is a stan- 
dard work, but not suited to very young children, nor do 
we know of any one on the subject that is thus adapted, 
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now give, are furnished us by Prof. O. W. Morris, of the neighbors, until at least a dollar is made up.—We are not 
Deaf and Dumb Institution in this city. A parallel sys- afraid to guarantee that the money will be well used.— 
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the great advantage and economy of using small earthen 
pots for starting all kinds of garden stuff, flowers, etc. 
The smallest sizes can be bought in many localities for 
60 cts. to $1.25 per 100, and they will last many years. 
Fill a large number of these with earth, and plant one or 
more seeds in each. Sef them on the warm side of a 
fence or building ; water as needed, and cover on cold 
nights or days with old carpets or blankets, or with straw. 
If this be done two to four weeks in advance, the earth, 
with the well-started plants, may be transferred to the 
open ground as soon as it is fully warm, and the growth 
will hardly be checked. With a very little trouble one 
may thus get a good supply of early vegetables, two to 
four weeks in advance of open ground sowing or plant- 
ing. Peas, corn, cucumbers—in short, every kind of veg- 
etable and flower, may be started thus. By inverting the 
pot—with the hand upon the earth, the plant passing be 
tween the fingers—the ball of earth will drop out upon the 
hand unbroken. See fuil directions and engravings, if 
neeced, in the April Agriculturist, 1862 (Vol. 21, p. 117). 





Remember the Soldiers.—The Grand 
Army of the Nation is gathering up its strength for what 
will be the greatest and, we trust, the final campaign of 
the war. Daily almost, regiments of soldiers pass our 
office, moving South. Each of these regiments is made 
up of many hundreds of patriots, our brothers, sons, and 
friends, who are objects of interest and solicitude as we 
follow them in thought to their distant camps and battle 
fields. A thousand such regiments are in the field, or go- 
ing there. The U.S. Sanirary Commission is organ- 
ized to send with them, and to them, as many home com- 
farts as possible—comforts for the sick, the wounded, and 
the well. Shall we not fill its storehouse, and provide 
that its treasury shall lack nothing Yhat will aid in this 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and other cities have done nobly. Brooklyn, with its 
$400,000 Fair, has ectipsed all others, thus far. March 
28th opens the Great Fair of this Metropolis of the Con- 
tinent, which will doubtless eclipse any thing of the 
kind that the world has eyer seen. The London Inter- 
national Exhibition was but a bauble in comparison, when 
we consider the object and results. It will be worth a 
jong pilgrimage to see and participate in this Fair. But 
these Fairs will not accomplish all that is desirable. A 
million dollars is scarcely more than a single dollar for 
each soldier.—Last month we invited our readers to unite 
and raise a fund among the great AGRICULTURIST FAMILY. 
The responses are beginning to come, in sums of $1 and 
upward, A Delaware subscriber, for example, sends $1 
for himself, and $9 more, from his own pocket, “ for nine 
others who ought to be subscribers to the fund, if not to 
the paper.”—Some write that they have already strained 
every nerve in home effarts. But can not another dollar 


great work ? 





twelve years old. Our own country Sunday School col- 
lects over $200 a year in the same way. Every one of 
our young readers can thuscollect adollar or two for the 
“ AGRICULTURIST SANITARY Funp,” and the work will do 
them good. How many of them will have a place in our 
list? We shall probably add an extra sheet or two to 
give the names together when they are mainly in, and so 
we take none of the present crowded space to acknowl- 
edge the sums already received. 





For the Sanitary Fund,.—Many inter- 
esting letters accompany the contributions sent to us, 
which we would gladly print, and which we shall treas- 
ure up as pleasant reminiscences of the enterprise.— 
Here is one containing a $13 family contribution from Sun- 
man, Ind.; another from G. C. P., and family, of this 
city, enclosing the proceeds of silver saved since the 
beginning of the war, and others of similar character, 





New-England Agricultural Soci- 
ety.—A meeting was recently held at Worcester, Mass., 
by leading Agriculturists of the New-England States, at 
which a general Agricultural Society of that section was 
organized, with the following officers: President, Dr. 
George B. Loring, Salem, Mass.; Vice Presidents, E. 
Holmes, Winthrop. Me., F. Smythe, Manchester, N. H., 
Daniel Kimball, Rutland, Vt., Wm. H. Prince, North- 
ampton, Mass., T. S. Gold, West Cornwall, Ct., and 
Amasa Sprague, Cranston, R. I.; Secretaries, Charles L. 
Flint, Boston, Mass., and Henry Clark, Poultney, Vt.; 
Treasurer, Thomas Saunders, Brookfield, Vt. Five 
Trustees were also elected as executive committee, one 
foreach State. Exhibitions are to be held in the different 
States in rotation, commencing with Massachusetts, 
An address was delivered by Prof, S. W. Johnson, of New- 
Haven, Conn.: Subject, the objects of such an organiza - 
tion, and the means of promoting agricultural progress. 





Cattle Breeders’ Association.—At the 
annual meeting of this Society (Worcester, Mass., March 
2d), the following officers were elected: President, H. H. 
Peters, Southboro; Vice Presidents, Thomas Sanders, 
Brookfield, Vt.; E. N. Jameson, Antrim, N. H., J. J. 
Webb, Hamden, Conn.; S. L. Goodale, Saco, Me.; E. D. 
Pearce, East Providence, R.I.; E. H. Hyde, 2d, Stafford, 
Conn.; Secretary and Treasurer, H. A. Dyer, Hartford, 
Conn.; Chairman of Committee on Pedigrees: Short 
Horns, S. W. Buffam, Winchester, N. H.; Devons, 
H. M. Sessions, S. Wilbraham, Mass.; Aryshires and 
Herefords, H. H. Peters, Southboro; Jerseys, John 
Brooks, Princeton. The various committees on Pedi- 
grees were authorized to receive, examine, and on 
approval to record pedigrees of all animals offer- 
ed with accompanying fee of fifty cents for each 
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animal. The executive committee were constitute 
a committee of appeal on mistake in pedigrees, re 
quired to give them due attention, and if necessary, to re 
port to the Society. The next annual meeting will be at 
Worcester. Everything was spirited and harmonious, 

Michaux’ Sylva. — This is a fine ang 
standard work upon the forest trees of North America, 
There are five large volumes with numerous colored en. 
gravings. The first three are translated from Michaux, 
and the illustrations are from his original plates: the 
other two volumes are by Nuttall and include many rare 
trees from California and Florida. The publication of 
this magnificent work has been suspended for some years, 
and it is now very scarce. A new copy has been left 
sale at this office. Price $70. 





** Vineland Lands” Again.—Last year 
(in May) we gave the result of some hasty observations, 
made at that locality, which were not the mést favor. 
able. In February of this year we admitted as an adver. 
tisement the views of Mr. Robinson, of the Tribune, 
which were in high praise. We have now before us q 
circular entitled ‘ Information Concerning Vineland, N, 
J.”, by Alexander Cole, cor. Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, which gives a picture directly opposite that 
set forth by Mr. Robinson. Mr. Cole claims to speak 
from experience as a purchaser and settler, and seller- 
out, at Vineland. We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the matter to decide between these confticting 
views. It may be well for those interested in the mat- 
ter, to read all sides. Application to Mr. Cole, with or 
without a stamp or two tocover expenses, wil! secure a 
copy of his circular. Very strong statements on either 
side of any question require to be taken with allowance, 





Bring out the Rags.—They are scarceand 
high now, the paper makers say, and so they put up their 
prices terribly—higher than ever before, with a single ex- 
ception. It costs us more than $4000 for each number, 
for the white printing paper alone. The good housekeep- 
er will consult her own interest, and that of publishers 
also, by hunting up and selling all their paper rags, 

Martynia Pickles.----The Martynia de. 
scribed and illustrated on page 113, yields a pod which 
properly prepared makes a most excellent pickle. Mr, 
Daniel Willis, Long Neck, Richmond Co., N. Y., com- 
municates to the American Agriculturist the following 
particulars of his manner of preparing them: He has 
cultivated and pickled them for three years past, and is 
now supplying all the principal Hotels in New-York 
City with pickles, which we have tried and know to 
be excellent. The pods are picked while they are yet 
soft enough to be easily penetrated with the thumb nail, 
and thrown into brine made strong enough to bear anegg. 
They are ready for pickling in ten days, or may be keptin 
the brine longer. If this be done, the brine should be 
changed about once a month, or often enough to prevent 
the pickles from softening. When wanted to pickle, they 
are taken from the brine, washed in cold water, and soak- 
ed in vinegar two or three days. Then add about 1b. 6f 
sugar to I gallon of vinegar, with cloves, allspice or other 
spices to the taste ; tie them in a bag and let them soak in 
the vinegar until the strength is extracted : heat the vine- 
gar to boiling and pour upon the Martynias, which should 
previously have been removed from the vinegar in which 
they were soaking, and placed in a cask or other suitable 
vesse]. After a few days they are ready for use. 

Getting the Editor’s Picture.—tThe 
writer of this (who superintends making up the paper,) 
last month slipped in an item which he thought would sat- 
isfy those who had applied for the likeness of the Pro- 
prietor. But requests continue to come, both from indi- 
viduals and Illustrated Journals. One wide-awake West- 
ern lady found out a way to obtain ft thus: She wrote, 
“Tell Mr. Judd that from long reading the paper we feel 
pretty well acquainted with him, morally and intellectual- 
ly, but we want to see his face, if we can't take him by 
the hand. We have imagined him ‘good-looking’, but 
after what was said in thé March Agriculturist, we shall 
believe him a ‘real homely man’ if he don’t send his pho- 
tographic carte de visite for our table. E guess he will, 
and not to ask it without a recompense, I send along two 
subscribers. Won’t a small premium on these meet the 
expense ?”—Such a homely home-thrust as this was not 
to be parried, and so the lady got two pictures for the 
two subscribers, an ordinary photograph, and a vignette. 
She evidently understood human nature, and knew 
two vulnerable points—the face and the pocket. Perhaps 
this establishes a precedent which it may be necessary 
to follow in other similar cases. F. 


Spring Wheat.—In Taylor Co., Iowa, the 
varieties of wheat sown are chiefly Scotch Club and Fife, 
though many regard the Black sea as a more certain crop. 
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I am a practical builder, 
and have given much 
study to the class of 
dwellings coming with- 
in the means of the mid- 
dle and poorer classes. 
In travelling through 
thirteen: States and. the 
Canadas, I have found 
the greatest ignorance to 
prevail in regard to the 
first principles of house- 
building. Many think 
that long, low, narrow 
houses with many “ L”s, 
and continuations, are 
the most convenient 
and cheap which can be 
built. A little thought 
will change such erro- 
neous views. A cardi- 





PLAN NO. 1—ELEVATION, 


Dwelling Houses—Plans and Suggestions. 
sce 

An intelligent New-England mechanic, R. 

W. Woodville, Hampden County, Mass., for- 

wards two good house-plans, and some excel- 











lent hints on building. He writes: “I send 
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PLAN NO. 1—MAIN FLOOR. 
REFERENCES.—A, Sitting-reom; B, Parlor; C, Front 
entry and stairway ; D, Kitchen ; EZ, Bed-room ; F, Entry. 
you two plans for dwellings, which you 
may publish should they possess sufficient merit. 
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PLAN NO. 1—-SECOND FLOOR. 
REFERENCES.—G, Guest’s bed chamber ; H and K, Bed- 
rooms; 1, Nursery ; Z, Store room, or small bed-room. 





nal principle in building 
dwelling houses, is to get 
the greatest area of floor with the least lateral 
extent of walls—so that the rooms will be as 
nearly square as possible, and near each other. 
They should be of easy access, with large 
closets, and so arranged as to avoid passing 
through one room to reach another. The chim- 


- neys should be placed so as to accommodate as 


many rooms as possible, and stand opposite 
the centers of the rooms. No one should. com- 
mence to build until a plan has been decided 


4 upon which has had the most careful study, so 


as to avoid any alteration after the work has 
commenced. Thus, much expense, and no lit- 
tle vexation to the architect or carpenter will 
be saved. Never build a story-and-a-half house 


H unless the house is to be quite small. Small 


houses cost more in proportion than large ones. 
Chambers in a half-story are necessarily low, 
disfigured and inconvenient, by having a large 
portion cut off by the roof, and are usually poor- 
ly lighted and ventilated. A two story house 
costs but little more, requires no more floor, 
length of walls or roof. The extra cost is in 


| four or five feet more in hight and a few win- 


dows, while the well lighted symmetrical and: 
convenient rooms, the strength of the roof and 
outside appearance, will more than. pay the ex- 
tra cost. The roof of a story-and-a-half house, 
is apt to sag, and spread out the walls, as the 
“ plates” can not be “ tied” together. 

In building chimneys, always start from a 
solid stone foundation oa the ground, and run 
them up straight if possible; carefully avoid 
resting any part on the timber-work, as the part 
below might settle and leave an opening into 
the flue, and burnthe house. The size for com- 
mon flues should be about one foot square, thor- 
oughly plastered or cemented all over inside. 
Never plaster upon the chimney as part of the 
wall of a room, but lath over it if you would 
have no unsightly cracks when it has dried. 

Please compare No. 1, and “Jack Plane’s” 
house (in Dec. No.) which is on the long plan, 
(and which he thinks is about all that is desir- 
able). Let both be built of the same material, 
and style of finish, and the square plan will cost 
but a mere trifle more, will have eight feet less 
in length of outside walls, with 738 square feet 
more in floors (attics not reckoned). Observe 
the difference in the number, size, beauty and 
convenience of the rooms, in closet room, in lo- 
cation of chimneys, etc. There is no wood-room 
in the first story of cither plan, a room in the 
basement, which if properly made will be suf- 
ciently dry, being designed for fuel. 





Plan No. 2, is designed for a smaller family, 
where less cost is necessary, yet it is compact, 
and conyeniently arranged with good closets 
and cupboards. Please criticise both plans.” 
[We have sketched two elevations to accord 
with the plans—introducing a ten-foot verandah 


-in the larger plan, and have modified the pJan, 


in introducing a side door to open upon the ve- 
randah, and a door connecting the kitchen with 
this entry ; under some circumstances this might 











PLAN NO. 2, ELEVATION. 





make it worth while to omit the back door al- 
together; more than two outside doors are un- 
desirable in this latitude. The ornamentation is 
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PLAN NO. 2, MAIN FLOOR. 
REFERENCES.—A, Sitting room; B, Kitchen; C, Bed- 
room; D, Front entry and stairway. 
very substantial and simple; and scarcely more 
expensive than the usual casing to the eaves.] 
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PLAN NO. 2, SECOND FLOOR. 
ReEFERENcES.—E, Guests’ bed room; F, and G, Bed- 
rooms; H, Store room, 
We have few criticisms to make. The plans are 
excellent for their purposes, but we think 
No. 1 would be more generally Valued with 
back stairs and servants’ rooms in the attic, 
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Experience with Potatoes—Best Sorts— 
Large and Small Seed. 


a 

E. Williams, Essex Co., N. J., communicates 
to the American Agriculturist the following ob- 
servations and experiments upon potatoes: 
“ For years past the Mercer potato has been the 
standard variety used in this and the adjoining 
counties. When the Peach Blow came out, it 
was tried to considerable extent, but soon dis- 
carded on account of its late maturity, not ripe- 
ning soon enough to allow seeding the ground 
to grain. The Prince Albert and Fluke have 
also been tried, and are now grown to consid- 
erable extent, yielding better crops than the 
Mercer and usually of very fair quality, some- 
times first rate. I grew “ Prince Albert” for 
three or four years, but abandoned it in 1860, on 
on account of deterioration. The identity of 
these two varieties is,a mooted question with 
some. If they are really distinct, I think the 
Fluke the best quality, having tested some crown 
by my neighbors; Prince Albert, as I grew it, 
was a little strong. Believing ‘like will produce 
ike,’ I have long been convinced of the propri- 
ety of using Jarge seed. But the diversity of 
opinion, and some published views in favor of 
small seed, induced me in 1860 to experiment 
with different sized seed, to get at the facts, 
The following is the result with Mercers: 

YIELD PER ROW, 


NO. OF DESCRIPTION OF SEED. QTS. QTs. 
Row. PRIME. CULLS. TOTAL, 
Ist—Small—cut in 2 to 4 pieces. ....... 16 19 35 
2d— Small—whole..........---eeeeees- 16 23 29 
3d— Large—cut to Zor3eyes......... i9 13 32 
4th—Large-—cut in two—small ends ...1¢ 17 bt) 
S5th—Large—cut in lwo—large ends... ..16 18 34 


“Tt will be noticed that the best yield was from 
No. 38, the largest from No. 2, which had an ex- 
cess of small potatoes. The small seed was 
about the size of pullet’s eggs. For the last three 
years I have cnt my seed to one or two eyes. 

“Tn 1862 I obtained of Rev. C. E. Goodrich, of 
Utica, ‘N. Y., four of his seedlings, and annex 
the yield, compared with other sorts, two rows 
of each being planted in the same field: 


VARIETY. Qts. Qts. Total 
Primes. Culis. Yield. 
Pine BOE. os cans cc csn seces ences AN 9 
Jersey Mercers..........cceccee coves 54 7 6] 
Nova Scotia Mercers...........-..00. 87 £2 109 
OE. as cane cssas pdooepnneuse 34 22 76 
Garnet Chili (Goodrich Seedling)..... 74 6 80 
Coppermine * * “noe h@O 18 133 
Pink-eyed Rusty Coat “ - wok? 32 144 
Cuzco wg = ...144 16 160 


“The ground on which these grew I measur- 
ed accurately, to ascertain the rate per acre 
they yielded. The result is as follows: Prince 
Albert, 88 bu. 6 qts.; Jersey Mercers, 91 bu. 18 
qts.; Nova Scotia Mercers, 163 bu. 20 ats.; 
Peach Blow, 144 bu. 3 qts.; Garnet Chili, 120 
bu. 3 qts. Coppermine, 199 bu. 21 qts.; Pink- 
eyed Rusty Coat, 216 bu. 6 qts.; Cuzco, 240 bu. 
7 qts. So well pleased was I with the Goodrich 
potatoes that I planted but little else last season, 
and frem basket measurement of a few rows 
while digging, to compare with the yield of 
1862, I think they exceeded it, although planted 
on the same ground and in an unfavorable sea- 
son. The soil was only medium. One of my 
neighbors thinks that the Cuzco will give 400 
to 500 bushels per acre, on good soil, with 
good culture. They are really quite hardy, 
though not entirely exempt from rot, as claim- 
ed by some. The Rusty Coat is probably the 
least liable of any, and Coppermine the most. 
As to the quality, people’s tastes differ as wide. 
ly as on fruits, some preferring one, some an- 
other. They are all of fair quality, to say the 
least. Rusty Coat is a little rank in the fall, but 
good in mid-winter and spring. Cuzco will suit 
people who are willing to take a second rate 











potato with bountiful yield in preference to a | be attributed to foul stables, others to ergot upon 


first rate one and little yield. I consider them a 
valuable acquisition, and Mr. Goodrich is, I 
think, entitled to something more than the 
thanks of the agricultural community for his 
efforts in this direction.” 
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Diphtheria in Hens at the South. 





F. H. Squire, M. D., Surgeon of 89th N. Y. 
Volunteers, writes to the Agriculturist, from Fol- 
ly Island, S. C., describing a disease of poultry 
resembling diphtheria, which attacked several of 
his hens, some of them fatally. The affected 
fowl showed great languor, frequently stretched 
her head upward and forward, at the same 
time opening her mouth widely. After these 
movements the head would settle back again 
towards the body, and she would apparently 
fall asleep for a little while. She died in two 
days. He says: “I examined the mouth and 
throat yery carefully. On the inside of the 
right cheek, especially at the corner of the 
mouth, was quite a patch of the genuine, false 
membrane of diphtheria, which I cleaved off 


with a probe. On opening the mouth widely | 


and Jooking into the throat, I saw that the 
opening of the windpipe was filled up with 
the same kind of yellowish substance. I then 
removed the skin from the neck, and with a pair 
of scissors, divided the windpipe about two 
inches below the throat, where it appeared to 
he perfectly healthy. I now worked toward the 
throat, cutting off piece after piece of the wind- 
pipe, until I obtained from this direction a view 
of the false membrane which was blocking up 


the air passage at the chink of the glottis. After | 


I had in this manner thoroughly exposed the 
situation of the disease, I took a probe and 
gently separated the false from the true mem- 
brane, and then removed it, as one would re- 
move acork from the mouth of a small vial. 
The specimen thus removed, looks like a sec- 
tion, half an inch Jong, of a tube of whit-leath- 
er. It is about a third of an inch in its external 
diameter, and the opening through it is very 
small, only large enough to admit a little fila- 
ment of broom corn, by means of one of which 
if is now suspended in a small yial of diluted 
alcohol.—If the disease is seen early, as soon as 
the hen begins to gape and cough, I imagine 
the throat would only have a kind of pearly or 
milky appearance; and at this stage I would 
simply apply in the throat a solution of nitrate 
of silver, two grains to the ounce of water. 
When the disease is far advanced, and the false 
membrane is thick, I would try to remove it 
with a probe or a pair of small forceps.” 
\ 
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Abortion in Cows. 
a 

The frequent occurrence of abortion in cows, 
amounting in some localities almost to an epi- 
demic, calls for investigation to discover if pos- 
sible the causes which now appear to be very 
little understood. In Herkimer Co., N. Y., 
great complaint has been made of the preva- 
lence of this disorder, hundreds of calves hay- 
ing been lost in this manner last year. A com- 
mittee was appointed by the Little Falls Club, 
to visit the farms where many cases had occur- 
red, and to collect all the facts apparently bear- 
ing on the disease. No theory previously en- 
tertained respecting the difficulty, seems to have 
been sustained by their observations. They re- 
port cases occurring under under many differ- 
ent circumstances, some where the cause might 











their feed, but others were found where these 
supposed predisposing circumstances were ab- 
sent. It appears probable that there is danger 
in allowing an affected cow to remain with the 
herd, as other cases are pretty sure to follow ap- 
parently from sympathy. Whatever interferes 
with the general good health of the anima) 
would seem to expose her to the disease, Be. 
yond these general facts, little appears to be 
known, and the subject is worthy of extended 
observation and careful study. 
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To Keep Flies from Working Cattle. 
-—e- 

D. H. Sherwood, Fairfield Co., Conn., com- 
municates to the American Agriculturist his plan 
for repelling flies from cattle when at work, 
Take a piece of scantling 3x4 inches and a few 
inches longer than the yoke. Through this 
bore four holes to correspond with the bow holes 
in the yoke. Have bows long enough to ex- 
tend five inches above the yoke. After the ox- 
en are yoked, put this piece on the top of the 
yoke, letting the bows come through the holes, 
Bore several small holes in the sides of the 
above piece, and fasten in brush long enough to 
reach the oxen’ships. The brush should be of 
some tough wood with the leaves on. When it 
is worn out put in more. Some use blankets 
for their cattle while working, but it makes 
them unnecessarily warm, and costs something 
at present prices. The motion of the oxen while 
walking will keep the brush waving about 
enough to keep the fiies away. 
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Treatment of Bloated Sheep. 

L. Davis, Lynn Co., lowa, writes: “In nearly 
all cases where I have seen an opening made in 
the side of the sheep, as recommended by a 
writer in the January <Agriculturist, page 7, it 
has proved fatal to the sheep. The best remedy 
I know of, and which has often proved success- 
ful, is to have a hose-pipe of Jeather or India 
rubber, of small diameter, at one end of which 
is placed a metal ring, to keep it open. This is 
let down to the stomach through the mouth. 
To prevent the sheep biting it, and so clos- 
ing it, let the hose run through a piece of wood, 
and insert this in the sheep’s mouth.” 


Set 6 ee 
New Food for Sheep. 


—_———— 

At a recent meeting of the Maine Board of 
Agriculture, Dr. Weston called attention to the 
subject of feeding sheep on fish. He stated that 
sheep, swine, and fowls, greedily eat fish pomace 
or the residuum of herrings after the oil is 
pressed out, and that smoked alewives and frost- 
fish are relished by cattle. On the seaboard 
where large quantities of fish pomace are used 
for manure, flocks of turkeys feed upon it and 
get fat, but a fishy taste is imparted to their 
flesh. Undoubtedly this food will abundantly 
furnish the elements for meat; careful and ob- 
serving farmers who have fed it, assert that it is 
of equal value with good hay, ton forton. The 
objection to this treatment will probably be 
found in the impaired flavor of the meat so 
made. It is well known that this varies even 
with the character of the pasture in which ani- 
mals are fattened, and so great a change as that 
here proposed may have a marked and not 
very improving effect. Perhaps, however, * 
finishing off feeding of two or three weeks be 
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fore slaughtering may produce the usual flavor 
of the flesh. Experiment alone can decide, 
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Setting Fence Posts. 
——_e—— 

Among the special annoyances at this sea- 
gon is the perpetual heaving of fence posts 
by the frost. When this occurs badly, the ex- 
pense and trouble of fencing is much increas- 
ed. A correspondent of the Agriculturist, A. J. 
Taylor, of Bradford Co., Pa., states his mode of 
setting posts in soil which heaves badly. He 
writes: “I have had experience in fence-mak- 
ing, have tried different ways, and I think the 
difficulty alluded to can be entirely obviated thus: 
Dig a small hole 10 or 12 inches deep, drive down 
a crow-bar to the depth of about 14 feet further, 
insert the post [sharpened doubtless,] and drive 
it thoroughly with a beetle, chinking up in the 
usual way around the post with stones [so that 
no soil comes against the post at the surface]. 
The post is set deeply in the ground, below 
the action of the frost, and the stones prevent 
the earth from freezing to it and drawing it out. 
Though it has been about eighteen years since 
some of my posts were first set, they have 
not been drawn out by the frost, and have 
only to be straightened up and re-chinked.” 








Cultivation of Barley. 

The barley crop occupies a place in the regu- 
lar course of cultivation in England, which it 
has never attained in this country. In a com- 
paratively few localities here it has been grown 
for many years, but some have abandoned it for 
various reasons, and over large districts there 
are farmers who have never tried it, or perhaps 
even seen it growing. This may he, in part 
owing to the fact that for its best growth it re- 
quires a soil specially adapted to it, but in part, 
we judge, because it has not been “the custom” 
of the neighborhood. Some think that the short 
hot summers of this country are unfavorable 
for this grain, but this objection would apply 
equally to oats and grass, It is, like wheat, li- 
able to attack from the midge, which has also to 
some extent prevented its continued cultivation. 
The Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society for 1861, give a report of a crop 
raised by Daniel Dryer, Ontario Co., N. Y.,which 
shows that under favorable circumstances it may 
be profitable. 41-5th acres of corn stubble 
were enriched with 20 loads of stable manure 
spread on the clayeyest part of the field. The 
whole was plowed eight inches deep and sowed 
the last week in April with ten bushels of 
6-rowed (commonly called 4-rowed) barley. The 
land was harrowed both ways and then rolled. 
About 500 lbs. of plaster were sowed before all 
was up. Thecrop was harvested the first week 
in August, and yielded 198 bushels, which was 
sold at 50 cents per bushel. At this low figure 
the profit on the crop was $62. The soil of the 
field was a sandy loam, a portion of it clayey. 
Barley succeeds best on a light sandy or grav- 
elly loam; a compact clayey soil is better de- 
voted to wheat. It does not thrive on sod 
ground, but follows corn well. Those who con- 
sider oats too exhausting for lands of this de- 
scription, might find barley a good substitute. 
The 6-rowed variety is esteemed the hardiest, 
though the 2-rowed is generally preferred in this 
country, because of its superior fullness and 
freedom from smut. A variety recently intro- 
duced called Nepaut Barley, described and illus- 
trated in the American Agriculturist, Vol. XX, 


page 261, is highly recommended by those who 
have tried it. It yields well and the grain is 
very heavy; one of our subscribers reports hav- 
ing raised some weighing 71 lbs. to the bushel. 
It should be sown as early as the ground can 
be properly prepared. From 14 to 24 bushels 
per acre is the usual quantity of seed, according 
to the character of the soil, the most being 
used on the best land. Smut may be prevented 
by soaking the seed in a solution of blue vitriol 
and water, the same as for wheat. After soak- 
ing, dry off the seed with slaked lime or plaster 
and sow immediately. 
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Peas as a Field Crop, Cultivation, ete. 
—_e— 

It is a reproach upon American Farmers that 
(excepting clover) we have so neglected the 
Leguminous plants, as field crops. True, we 
raise white beans where we think nothing else 
will grow—when we are belated about getting 
in spring grain, or where crops fail in spots; 
but peas, lupins, lentiles, vetches, and to these 
may be added, crimson clover, lucerne, sanfoin, 
melilotus, etc.-—are almost unknown to Ameri- 
can agriculturists. This ought not so to be. 
Of them all, peas offer the most attractions per- 
haps. They will thrive upon any good corn or 
wheat soil, delighting most in clayey loams, but 
doing well on calcareous soils, if used for feeding. 

This is an excellent crop to put upon a fresh 
turned sed, free from bad weeds. If the sod be 
heavy it need not be manured; otherwise, apply 
a reasonable dressing of manure. Sow the 
peas as early as the ground can be worked, af- 
ter pouring scalding water upon them, in quan- 
tities not exceeding 6 quarts of seed together, 
little more than covering them with water, let- 
ting them soak 8 to 12 hours, and drying them 
with plaster. This scalding operation kills the 
“pea bug,” a weevil which lays its eggs just 
after the blossoms have fallen. The grubs pen- 
etrate the pods and locate each in an embryo 
pea. Here they mature and remain till sown 
with the peas, when they appear and make their 
attacks at the proper time. Though unnotice- 
able at first (and not injuring green peas), they 
detract much from the value of the crop. Peas 
for seed should be sowed late—after June 12th— 
and will thus escape injury almost, if not wholly. 
The common Yellow Field Pea is usually 
cultivated, and the Marrowfats are also recom- 
mended. Those which make a very rank 
growth of straw are undesirable. Sow 2 to 3 
bushels to the acre, broadcast, and plow the 
seed under about 3 inches deep. After plowing 
it is well to roll the land, but if the ground is 
likely to bake, it may be “ dragged” with a har- 
row turned over. The haulm of the peas is so 
branching and tangled, and the roots are drawn 
from the soil so easily that, when the crop is 
mature, a revolving hay rake will easily throw 
it into windrows. It is best to leave till dry in 
heaps, which may be protected from rain by 
hay caps. The crop is fed to hogs or cattle 
without curing, when the peas are nearly ripe; 
ripe and threshed, the grain is excellent fatting 
feed for cattle, horses, sheep, or hogs, and the 
straw, well cured, is similar toclover in feeding 
properties and is a favorite fodder for sheep. 

Peas are off the ground early enough to pre- 
pare the land for wheat, which follows very 
well, and this will be found a very excellent 
crop to introduce into a rotation, either before 
or after wheat. Thin sowed peas lodge badly, 
but when sowed thick they stand by holding on 
upon one another by their tendrils. The use 











of lime and gypsum, though advantageous to 


the crop, make the peas hard when boiled,—the 
same is partly true of peas raised on lime soils, 
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Concentrated Manures—Tests of Value. 








There are now many kinds of concentrated 
fertilizers in market, but the energies of specula- 
tors are turned into other channels, and the sys- 
tematic frauds upon farmers which were prac: 
tised a few years since are now less annoy- 
ing. The demand for such manures, however, 
is great, and the supply small. Farmers are 
thrown upon their own resources—and to 
great advantage to themselves, doubtless. 

The test of value almost universally received 
as reliable, is the test in the soil and upon the crops. 
This is almost uniformly fallacious when applied 
to mixed commercial fertilizers, because with 
the majority of these manures there is mingled 
a little guano, or ammopia in some form, 
which always produces a quick effect. Then 
too, the circumstances of soils differ greatly, 
and a few dollars’ worth on one soil will pro- 
duce a great effect, while on soils in general, no 
corresponding benefit is observed. The farm- 
er should know something of what his soil needs 
before he purchases. He feeds his animals roots 
(or a few farmers da), corn-fodder, hay, corn, ship- 
stuff, bran, oats, corn meal. Some of this is fed 
to the cows, some to the hogs, some to the poul- 
try,and soon. He would not be a wise man 
who would mix all kinds of feed together and 
give it out indiscriminately to hens and horses, 
sheep and swine. The man would be equally 
foolish who would buy feed ready ground and 
mixed, without knowing about how much of 

each kind of grain the mixture contained. We 
should all consider a farmer insane who would 
buy for hog or chicken feed, a mixture of corn- 
fodder, hay, saw-dust, etc., mingled in uncertain 
quantity, with grain, ground and unground, 
because somebody claimed to have fed it to 
old pulled-down cattle and that they did well 
on it. Yet this case is exactly parallel with 
that of the man who, on the strength of some 
published recommendatory certificates, buys 
poudrette, superphosphate, tafeu, and a score 
of other fertilizers, without any idea of the 
needs of his land or his crops. No one doubts 
that there is good in both these mixtures— 
the feed and the manure. The chickens might 
thrive on the mixed feed by picking out a good 
deal of grain and grass seed, and the crops might 
flourish on the mixed manure, but no one can 
argue for the economy of the practice. 

There are certain kinds of concentrated ma- 
nures which a farmer can afford to buy, in order 
to increase his stock of fertilizers not alone by 
what they add to the soil, but by the use he 
makes of them. Hair, woolen rags, castor pom- 
ace, glue waste, and such things, composted with 
sods, muck, or the like, convert the mass into an 
excellent, fine, well-rotted manure. Knowing 
what he wants, the farmer can buy that which 
he can best get to answer his purpose. Lime, 
gypsum, bones, unleached ashes, leached ashes, 
each produce certain effects more or less de- 
finite, which may be calculated upon with con- 
siderable certainty. 

The test of manures, in the soil and upon the crop is 
reliable when we apply simple manures or those 
of known and uniform composition, upon very 
similar soils, and under the same or very similar 
circumstances of weather, seed, preparation of 
soil, etc. The chemical test is not properly a test 
of value, but simply a test of composition. The 
chemist tells what a manure contains, and the 
farmer must judge whether he can or can not 





buy the ingredients cheaper in some other form. 
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Wagon 2nd Carriage Wheels—Large or 
Small Axles. 
—— 

The questions on this subject in recent num- 
bers of tne American Agriculturist, are exciting 
considerable attention, but no more than is de- 
served, as will be seen from some of the facts 
presented below. Several communications from 
practical men have been received and more are 
invited. We have space the present month for 
only the following, from Henry Harper, Green 
Lake Co., Wis.—: “The query of David Will- 
iams, in January Agriculturist, page 4, as to which 
has the most power for draught, a large or small 
axle, has been elucidated in the 4th and 5th 
Vols. of the Coach Makers’ Magazine. A wagon 
wheel is nothing more or less than a lever pow- 
er. The above question, then, is simply this: 
which of the two axles has the most leverage ? 
The above diagram shows the operation of 
the lever power in a wheel: Z is the lever; F 
the fulerum that the wheel makes of the obsta- 
cle over which it is to beraised; W, the weight 
to be lifled; 1, 2, and 3 are the draught lines 
to the different sized axles, the draught always 
being from the bottom of the axle. To deter- 
mine the power which the different sized axles 
have to lift the wheel over the obstacle, com- 
pare the length of the lever line Z, from where 
it crosses the draught line, to the fulcrum F, 
with the W or weight line. In this case the 
lever line, Z, is twice as long from the draught 
line 2, as the line W; therefore, one lb. draught 
on the line 2 will balance two Ibs. over the ob- 
stacle. If the lines were of equal length, it 
would take a draught power equal to the weight 
to lift it over the obstacle. Any one can see 
how the different sized axles shorten or extend 
the lever line, Z, and in the same proportion 
the power is evidently increased or diminished. 

“Tt is a well established fact, that one pound 
draught will earn over $100 while a good, sub- 
stantial wagon is being worn out. Then it is 
plain that, if one lb. of draught be lost by wrong 
construction, in wearing the wagon out there 
will be expended $100 worth of work without 
any compensation. Every body knows there is 
more or less difference in the draught of wag- 
ons. What the difference will average, no one 
can tell precisely, but it will not appear extray- 
agant to say there is an average of five lbs. to 
1000 lbs. load lost by the average construction 
of wagons. This woui. make an average loss 
of $50 on cvery wagon made. Suppose every 
wagon-maker averages the production of three 
wagons in one year, he thea cntails $1,500 loss 
on tl:. community. Wagon and carriage makers 
have no 2. re right to make a difference in the 
results of their wagons and carriages as to 
draught, under like circumstances, than Mr. 





Fairbanks has in his scales. Both articles de- 
pend on lever power; the power of the one is 
as susceptible of calculation, mathematically, as 
the other. If the farmer observes his own interest 
and acts intelligently by not patronizing me- 
chanics who are content to remain uninformed 
about mechanism, he will remedy a great evil.” 


ee 


A Convenient Home-made Corn Marker. 
pee 

Roswell R. Moss, Chemung Co., N. Y., con- 
tributes to the American Agriculturist the annex- 
ed illustration and description of a corn marker 
used by himself and neighbors: “It consists of 
a bed piece, A, of 8x4 oak joist, 11 feet long, 
in which teeth, B, are set 3ft. 4in. apart. The 
tecth are of oak, 2x4 and 12 in. long, exclusive 
of the tenons, which are 3 in. long and fitted to 
2in. auger holes in the bed piece. Uprights, C, 
of oak 2x2 in. and 2 ft. long in the clear, are set in 
the bed piece, 6 in. inside the end teeth, at an 
angle of 45°. Handles, D, are fixed in these 6 
inches from the upper end. A cross-pole, Z, con- 
nects the uprights in the middle, and is stiffened 
by a leather strip, Z Shafts, G, 8 ft. 9in. long, 
are set in the bed pieces at an angle with the 
uprights, 4 ft. apart, at such an inclination to- 
ward each other that they will be from 15 to 
18 in. apart at the other ends. They are braced 
by 4 in. iron rods, as is shown in- the drawing. 
A hook is fixed in the middle of the bed piece, 
to fasten a whiffletree to. The cross-pole and 
shafts can be made of white oak or ash sap- 
lings. The teeth being chamfered to an angle 
in front, and the manner in which they are 
drawn over the ground, prevent the soil falling 
back into the mark. One of the teeth is 
shown at H, It can be made by any farm- 
er possessing ordinary ingenuity, and at a tri- 
fling expense. It can be attached to any har- 
ness by using straps to hold the thills up. 
It is used with a single horse, and a boy to 
ride, and a man or smart boy to guide. Get start- 
ed in a straight line by a fence or flag, the 
guide having hold of the handle toward the 
fence. In turning, take hold of the cross-pole 
by the middle, lift the marker clear from the 
ground, have the horse come round as in culti- 
vating, back to the edge of the field. Drop the 
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CORN MAREER. 


marker so that the end tooth will fall in the 
outside mark, take hold of the handle over that 
tooth and start again, keeping the eye ahead 
to remedy any deviations caused by stones or 
lumps. A man and boy and a smart horse can 
mark twelve acres both ways in a day.” 


HE who is caught in a passion submits him- 
self to be examined through a microscope, 








How to Raise Carrots. 
ie 

H. A. Cook, Columbia Co., N. Y., communi. 
cates to the American Agriculturist the following 
directions, which contain several good labor 
saving suggestions: “ Moisten the seed and keep 
it warm four or five days, occasionally stirring 
it, until it is just ready to sprout, or quite 
sprouted. Just before sowing, usually about 
the middle of May, [no matter about the moon] 
spread it out to dry a little, that it may be easily 
sifted through the fingers. Make the plot very 
rich and plow deep. Carrots will run down ag 
deep as the soil will admit. Rake the plot clean 
preparatory to making the drills. Make a drag 
or marker with thills and upon them straps like 
those of a boot, to draw by, and four or five 
teeth 20 inches apart, a little sharpened and jn- 
clining backwards slightly from the perpendicu. 
lar. Draw a line for a guide and go through 
with a tooth of the marker on it; in returning let 





CARROT WEEDER. 


the outside tooth run in the drill mark last made. 
Moist carrot seed can not be properly sowed 
with an ordinary seed drill. Hang a small cup 
on the fore finger of the left hand; hold a com- 
mon dinner horn bottom up with the three low- 
er fingers of the same hand. With the thumb 
and finger of the right hand sift the seed 
through the horn into the drill, no matter how 
much the wind blows. The horn being conical, 
if the seeds escape from the thumb and finger 
somewhat irregularly, they will bound along 
down to the vertex and come out very evenly. 
The seed should be perfectly clean. Let a boy 
follow and cover the seed with a hand rake, and 
another spat with a hoe, or draw a hand roller. 
If the carrots are not up in one week, the seed 
is not good. This point, however, may be 
known before sowing, by fully sprouting a small 
portion of them. The great trouble in sowing 
dry seed is, that the weeds get the start of the 
carrots and make double the labor. Carrots 
can be cultivated by one person with the imple- 
ment illustrated above, as fast as three can work 
with hoes. Make the cross-beam, B, of 8x4 in. 
joist, 3 feet long. Let the thills, 7, 7 (which 
may be old rake handles) pass through it, slant- 
ing downward, and converging to about two 
feet apart at the lower end, where they are at- 
tached to the axles of the two wheels, which 
should be about one foot in diameter and made 
quite heavy to keep the implement steady when 
working. The uprights, S, are of wood, two 
inches in diameter, each strengthened with an 
iron ring or ferrule at the lower end, to receive 
the weed cutters. These cutters, @, maybe 
made of old scythe blades. They should be 12 
inches long, and have a neck like the shank of 
a hoe blade to enter the standards, S, where 
they are fustened by iron pins. The cutters 
should be placed so that the ends next the rows 
slant forward a little, with the edge slightly in- 
clined downward. The neck being fastened on 
the under side of the blade, will help to prevent 
clogging. The knives should be kept sharp. 
This implement can be best used by taking hold 
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of the thills and walking backward. Some 
weeding close to the rows and thinning with 
the hoe and by hand will be necessary. The 
plants should be left about three inches apart 
in the row. To harvest the crop expeditiously, 
take an iron beamed plow and run it beam deep 
close beside the row. Sharpen a hoe and let a 
boy use it to cut off the tops, and at the same 
time draw them into the furrow. Run the plow 
through again covering the tops, and turn the 
row of roots bottom up. [Carrot tops are good 
feed for cattle, and will pay for saving for this 
purpose.—Ep.] With a potato hook rake out 
the carrots; cut off the tops from another row, 
and so proceed through the field. The carrots 
should be left in small piles three or four days 
before storing, or they are very liable to rot. 
In the above manner, with the aid of a boy 
fourteen years old, I have harvested 75 bushels 
of carrots in 7 hours. By thus plowing them 
out, the ground is left in very nice condition 
for the succeeding crop.” 
—_—2os +t 6 a 


Corn Covering Implement. 
=—= 

The implement shown by the accompanying 
engraving has been for many years in use in 
parts of Pennsylvania, to the almost entire dis- 
use of the hand hoe for covering corn. It is 
represented by our correspondent, J. A. Alexan- 
der, as easily made, and is thus described. “It 
is simply a small harrow; two pieces of 3x4 
scantling, about 5 feet in length are joined 
by two cross bars; the width in front will be 
about 15 inches, and behind 13 inches. Han- 
dles are attached as they are to a cultivator har- 
row. For teeth,6 common harrow pins, and 2 








CORN COVERER. 


cultivator teeth are used. These are putthrough 
the beams at equal distances—the two broad 
teeth being put behind—one in each beam, and 
within 4 inches of the ends. The clevis upon a 
piece of scantling about 4 inches square and 18 
inches long, is attached by an inch and a quar- 
ter pin passing through both beams a few inch- 
es behind the front cross-bar so as to rest 
across it. It is drawn bya single horse. The 
corn is covered with the fine soil gathered from 
the edges of the furrow. If the ground is very 
mellow, there may be danger of covering too 
‘deep, and some of the teeth should be knocked 
back, or taken out. The corn may be dropped 
either in hills or drills, for it covers all alike.” 
G. W. Baldoek, Clark Co., Ind., describes a 
much simpler implement for the same purpose, 
which he says is generally used in his neighbor- 
hood. It is simply a stone, somewhat in the 
shape of the letter V. It should be about 18 
or 20 inches at the broad end, tapering gradu- 
ally to a point, with a hole drilled near the 
point for a clevis or hook to be fastened, and 
also a hole in the broad end to receive a rope, by 
which to hold it steady, and to pull it around at 
the ends of the rows. Cross off the ground 
both ways, the first way shallow, the other way 
quite deep but not unreasonably so. Drop the 
corm and cover the way the ground was /irst 





marked off, by having a horse attached to the 
stone and driven after the dropper. This levels 
down the furrows and thoroughly pulverizes the 
clods; it smoothes down the surface ten or fifteen 
inches about the hills and enables the plowman 
in cultivating to get close to the corn without 
covering it with clods. The corn is covered at 
uniform depth and comes up at the same time. 


Onion Culture. 
ee 

The cultivation of onions has of late been 
profitable in all places where there was ready 
access to market. In a crop so variable as this, 
the experience of successful growers is valual,‘e. 
We have published in a 20-cent Pamphlet tne 
methods followed by 17 successful practical 
growers, but as Mr. Theodore Barker, Rockland 
Co., N. Y., has some details of practice differ- 
ent from anything we have seen, we add to the 
literature of the subject by publishing his com- 
munication: “TI grew last year (unfavorable as 
the season was in my section) from a plot of 
ground thirty by forty feet, seventeen bushels 
of very fine onions. The soil was rather light, 
and I applied broadcast about one load of man- 
ure, consisting of well decomposed barn-yard 
manure about two-thirds, and one-third swamp 
muck. This should be done as soon as the 
weather will admit in the spring—still better in 
the autumn—and plowed under immediately 
to the depth of about ten inches; then about 
the middle, or towards the latter part of April, 
give it another thorough plowing, and as soon 
as the surface becomes dry, harrow well with a 
light, close-tooth harrow; then I top-dress light- 
ly with well decomposed manure from the barn 
yard—or still better from the privy or pig sty. 
I now proceed to drilling with a marker of my 
own manufacture, made like a hay rake, with 
five teeth fifteen inches apart, which makes 
four drills at a time, one tooth running in the 
outside drill as a guide. Then, with one foot on 
each side of the drill, drop and cover the seeds 
lightly, packing the drills with a garden roller, 
(I consider this very important). This done, I 
draw a bayonet hoe through—going before it— 
to loosen the ground packed while planting; 
this prevents a crust forming on the surface. 
When the onions are up so that they can 
be seen, I again draw the bayonet hoe through 
them, and continue to do so occasionally until 
they are up about five inches; I then thin them 
to about three inches—many would object to this 
as being too close, but I have found that by 
crowding each other some, they bottom better, 
and the cousequence is, they form a double 
row, thus making a larger yield. With a small 
garden plow I pass the land-side to them first, 
and immediately reversing I throw a furrow to- 
ward them; this is done in order to protect 
from drouth many young fibrous roots which 
lay near the surface. This I consider the greut 
secret in onion culture. This, however, should 
not be practised too late, but on the contrary, 
when the tops are up about twelve or fifteen 
inches, the dirt should be taken from them, xs 
the roots have become strong by this time and 
penetrated further into the earth and are better 
able to stand drouth and the onions will bottom 
very rapidly. I am well aware fhat it has been 
argued that in order to produce good onions, 
the ground must be kept perfectly level and 
hard; on the contrary, I find it needs to be kept 
loose, and a part of the time ridged. I have 
seen my own onions remaining high colored and 
growing through a dry time, while those of my 
neighbors, who kept their ground flat, were dy- 








ing. Another absurdity is rolling barrels over 
the tops, in order to make the onions bottom. 
This I never had occasion to do, as I find that 
the top becomes reduceé and falls of itself when 
the onions bottom. My mode of gathering is 
to pull them when the tops are nearly dry, 
placing them thinly together upon the ground, 
(in this state they remain three or four days,) 
then if dry, I top them with a knife and put 
them upon the barn floor. Care must be taken 
not to have them very thick, or they will sprout. 
I allow them to remain here four or five weeks, 
when they are put in bins, in a cool, dry place.” 
As long as the present large demand continues, 
onion culture on suitable soils will pay well. 








About Leeks. 
igi 

Those who do not like onions will not culti- 
vate leeks, as they have a flavor resembling 
that of the onion, though quite peculiar. Leeks 
are so highly prized by the Welsh tuat they are 
as much a national vegetab'c for them as the 
potato is to the Irish. The leek differs from 
the onion in having broad flat leaves, and 
in not swelling out at the bottom. The eatable 
portion consists of the lower part of the leaves 
forming a neck which is blanched by earthing 
up to exclude the light. The engraving shows 
the appearance of the leek. Sow seed in early 
spring in alight rich soil. It may be sown thin- 
ly in drills, 15 inches apart, where the plants are 
to stand; in this case they are thinned out to 
six inches in the rows, and are gradually earthed 
up at the summer hoeings. Some cultivators 
sow the seed broadcast or in drills, and when 
the plants are four to six inches high, they are 
transplanted to trenches about six inches deep, 
and gradually earthed up as they grow. We 
have found these methods equally successful. 
It is said that occasionally shortening the leaves 
will increase the size of the leek. We have 
never tried it. One ounce of seed will produce 
about two thousand plants. The leek is quite 
hardy and in most localities may be left out over 
winter, and will come out in spring “as green 
asa leek.” Leeks are used in soups and stews. 
When cut up in soups and thoroughly cooked, 
they impart besides their peculiar flavor, a mu- 
cilaginous quality much liked by many. 
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Flax Culture — Profits. 
—<-_——_ 

Flax grows well wherever oats will—so far 
as Climate is concerned. It requires good corn 
ground, neither too stiff nor too light. It will 
not bear fresh manure in any quantity, yet 
needs a fertile soil. Good sward, plowed in the 
fall and sowed in the spring, or corn stubble 
ground is adapted to it. When raised for seed, 
grass or clover seed may be sown at the same 
time—that is, after or with the flax. A common 
rule for the quantity of seed to sow is, 3 pecks 
per acre when the crop is raised for seed, and 2 
bushels when raised for fibre. The object with 
American farmers has hitherto been chiefly to 
obtain the greatest quantity of seed, but now 
the fibre is in demand at very remunerative 
prices, at least in some parts of the country, and 
the demand is rapidly widening. It is not custom- 
ary for us to spend the home labor upon the 
straw usual in Europe, but it is got in marketable 
comlition at the least possible expense of labor. 

Mr. J. E. Cookingham, of Dutchess Co., N. 
Y., who is a successful cultivator, gives us briefly 
an account of his last year’s crop, a fair average 
one, as f#Mows: Plowed in last year’s stubble 
(the corn was well manured), sowed broadcast 
5 pecks good North River seed, harrowed it 
in lightly and rolled the ground. The sowing 
was done at the time he sowed oats, about the 
firstof May. When the top bolls turned brown, 
the crop was pulled and laid as in swaths from 
acradie; after two or three days it was bound 
with rye straw in bundles about 6 to 8 inches 
in diameter at the bands, and housed. As soon 
convenient it was threshed, one man opening 
the bundles, another spreading the straw out by 
large handfuls in a fan-shaped form, and apply- 
ing the heads to the cylinder of a threshing 
machine, the “concave” being raised so that 
the teeth scarcely touched. [The straw is all re- 
tained in the hands in this process.] Another 
man raps out any seed which may still be lodg- 
ed in the straw, and re-bundles it. After mow- 
ing, in the month of September, the straw was 
spread out upon the meadow, just thick enough 
to cover the ground. Here it lay about one 
month, being turned at the end of two weeks, by 
which time it was rotted enough. [The length of 
time depends upon the weather.] At this time 
it was raked and bound as at first, but whether 
stacked or housed, Mr. C. does not mention. 
His crop was 78} bushels of seed, which sold 
at $3.00 per bushel, and nearly 5 tons of straw, 
which sold at $40 per ton, making in all $4354. 





Amount of Butter and Cheese in Milk. 

According to the reports of several of the 
associated cheese dairies, an average of 10.14 
pounds of milk is required to yield a pound of 
cheese. One pound of butter requires on an 
average about 15 quarts of milk. This would 
give from the same amount of milk about 3 lbs. 
of cheese to 1 of butter. A dairyman in West- 
ern New-York after repeated trials of making 
cheese and butter from the same quantity and 
quality of milk, has found the above proportion 
to be pretty uniformly maintained; occasionally 
the cheese slightly exceeds the given rate. At 
present prices cheese would give the best profit. 





Harp Times.—A farmer who lives on a cer- 
tain hill, called “ Hard Scrabble,” in Central N. 
Y., says that last summer, owing to the drouth 
and poor land together, the grass was so short 
they had to Jather it before they could mow it! 
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Fig. 4—VINE GROWN WITHOUT TRELLIS. 


Grape Vines in the Garden. 
ep 
In the Agriculturist for November of last year, 
a detailed account was given of two methods of 
training the vine. As these may appear too 
complicated, and require too much outlay for 
trellis, (although they are really very simple and 
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Fig. 1—2nd yraa. Fig. 2—3rd YEAR. 

will be found so in practice,) we give some oth- 
er plans which are suited to narrow limits and 
which will give good results, althoug) less fruit 
will be produced from each vine, as they will be 
dwarfed. Directions for setting the vine are 
given on page 111; it is cut back to 18 inches, 
and one bud allowed to grow the first year. In 





autumn this single cane, thus produced, is cut 
back leaving three buds of new growth, and the 
next year two buds are allowed to grow. If the 
vine is a strong one it may be allowed to bear a 
few bunches of fruit; if weak, the blossom buds 
should be pinched off to allow the whole strength 
to go to make wood. The vine in autumn will 
appear like fig. 1. Of course the canes each 
year are supported by tying to stakes. The fol- 
lowing autumn the canes are cut off above the 
lower two buds, if the vine is to be protected ; or 
if left exposed, we prune above the third bud 
and cut back to the second one early in spring. 
The next year’s growth is represented in fig. 2, 
and a vine of this size will bear from 12 to 20 
bunches of fruit, and will need only a single 
stake for support. In pruning this vine in au- 
tumn, cut away the uppermost two canes entirely, 
and shorten the others to two buds each if pro- 
tected, or to three if not, as before. The vine 
when pruned will appear as in fig. 3, and this 
manner of pruning may be repeated each year, 
if the space is confined ; or if there is room fora 
trellis, instead of removing two of the canes 
entirely, all four may be cut back to two buds, 
and these will produce eight canes as in fig. 4, 
which may be disposed on a trellis and will give 
from 30 to 40 bunches of fruit. This vine has 
four short spurs producing two canes each and 
may be pruned according to circumstances. If 
double the number of canes can be grown with- 
out crowding, then 
prune each cane to two 
buds, and next year six- 
teen canes will grow. If, 
however, eight canes are 
all that are needed, then 
cut away the upper cane 
on each spur and short- 
en each of the others to 
two buds. This is es- 
sentially the same plan *~~---—— ii 

of training as shown in Fig. S-Oni rusk PU 
the upper figure on page 340 of last November, 
except that there are fewer spurs, and these are 
not distributed on long arms as there represent 
ed. There are often situations and gardens 
where the best place for training the vine is at 
some distance from the most suitable spot for 
planting it. In such cases, the arm or arms up 
on which the canes are to be borne may bé 
started ten or more feet from the ground, and 
all shoots kept off below the arm. The maa- 
ner of laying down arms is shown in the figure 
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published last November and queted above, 
only in the present case the buds for the arms 
are taken from near the top of a strong cane, 
jnstead of within a foot of the ground. A sin- 
gle arm may be made, and its spurs pruned in 
the same way as the double one there mention- 
ed. Mr. Wm. Gerhault of Vanderburgh Co., 
Ind., grows his grapes in vineyard culture by a 
method of pruning similar to that shown in fig. 
4, and without the use of a trellis, He plants 
his vines 4x4, and during the early growth they 
are treated as described for fig’s. 1 and 2, except 
that the spurs are about two feet from the ground. 
When the vines get as large as in fig. 4, the 
canes are kept pinched back above the fruit. 
This isan old method of treating the vine un- 
der which it becomes dwarfed, with an enormous 
trunk. Fig. 5 shows a very old vine, such as 
are found in some of the vineyards of Europe, 
where this manner of pruning is called “ buck 
pruning.” The writer has seen vines in the in- 
terior of Mexico, which present the same ap- 
pearance, in vineyards which were planted by 
the Jesuit Missionaries, and which must be over 
a hundred years old. The above account is 
given to encourage those who have only a lim- 
ited space to grow vines, and all allusion to the 





summer treatment of vines is left out, as this 
will be noticed with appropriate illustrations at | 


the proper season. The engravings given above, 
except fig. 3, are copied by permission from Ful- 
ler’s Grape Culturist noticed on another page. | 
———————20 ~~ —t @ ae 

Plant a Grape Vine this Spring. 


— 


There are few readers of the American Agri- 
culturist who have not room for a single vine, 
and we hope that the most of them will put out 
several; at any rate, plant one. If it ison your 
own land, all the better. If the place is a hired 
one, do not let that deter you from planting, for 
somebody will get the benefit. Many who read 
the elaborate description given by some for pre- 
paring the soil, trenching and special manuring, 
etc., are led to believe that it is too much of a 
task and that it will involve the outlay of a 
great deal of time and some expense, Any soil 
which will raise good corn will do for the vine. 
The chief thing to be avoided is a wet soil. 
Such difficulty must be overcome by draining, or 
if this is not practicable, excavate the soil to the | 
depth of two feet or more and put in a layer of | 
brick, stones, and rubbish, to serve as a partial 
drain. If the soil is in good condition, no ma- 
nure need be used at planting; but if it is poor, 
add a quantity of well decomposed manure or 
or compost, or use about two quarts of ground 
bones to each vine, mixing it with the earth 
around the roots. A large supply of coarse 
bones, mixed with the soil, will furnish a lasting 
supply of vine food. The soil should be thorough- 





ly pulverized to the depth of 20 inches or two 


feet. Make the hole about five feet in diameter, 
with the bottom four to six inches deep in the 
center and eight to ten inches deep at the cir- 
cumference. In the center of the hole set a 
strong stake, four or five feet high. This should 
be placed before planting the vine, so as to 
avoid injuring the roots in setting it afterwards. 
The vine, whether from a single eye, cutting, or 
layer, should be well rooted. ‘To prepare it 
for planting, cut the roots back to at least, two feet, 
and if they are not as long as this, cut off a 
portion of their ends at any rate, as this will 
cause them to throw out small fibrous branches. 
The top of the vine should be cut back to two 
or three buds. Set the vine in the center of the 
hole, close to the stake, spread the roots out to 
their full length and distribute them evenly, and 
then cover them with surface soil, working it in 
carefully around the roots; then fill up the hole 
and press it down firmly with the foot. When 
the vine begins to grow, rub off all but the 
strongest shoot, and keep this tied to a stake 
during the season. A very little trouble will 
soon furnish a large supply of this delicious fruit. 
Get a Concord, if but one vine; if two, add a 
Delaware; # more, half of each, if obtainable. 

——— + et © oe ee 
Notes on Cheese Making. 

The Annual Report of the Farmers’ Club of 
Little Falls, N. Y., contains an interesting letter 
from L. B. Arnold, detailing his visits to several 
cheese dairies in Western New-York. Some 
items are worthy of especial note: In three 
separate localities the treatment of the milk, 
the time of curding, the fineness of the curd, and 
time of working, and heating up were very near- 
ly alike. No.1 salted highest; 2 and 3 salted 
alike. No.1 scalded lightest; 2 scalded more 
than 1; 3 more than 2. No. 1 made the hard- 
est cheese; 2 softer than 1, and 8 softer than 2. 
No. 1 was too hard; 2 about right, and 3 too 
soft. Mr. Arnold could see no way of account- 
ing for this singular difference, except by refer- 
ring it to the difference of moisture in the soil 
where the cows producing the cheese were pas- 
tured. Those of dairy No.1 had a dry, grav- 
elly pasture, watered by a single spring; No. 2 
had a lower, gravelly, loam pasture, watered by 
living streams; and No. 3 had a still lower, al- 
luvial and wet pasture, watered by living 
sireams. One of the dairymen stated that, al- 
though he scalded his cheese more now, than 
when formerly making it on saunother farm, the 
product was yet softer; his present location is 
more moist than the former. These facts indi- 
cate that no uniform rule can be given for scald- 
ing the curd; the time should vary with the 
character of the soil. Perhaps, also, experi- 
ments may prove that as good cheese can be 
made in one district as another, provided proper 
variations of treatment are made to correspond 
with peculiarities of soil, etc. Facts are wanted. 
a @ Bam +o awe 

“Sweet Herbs”—A Timely Hint. 

Certain aromatic plants, not food in them- 
selyes, but used to flavor and make other food 
more agreeable, are called sweet herbs. These 
are more or less used in every family, and it is 
much cheaper to raise than to buy them, and 
they may be had thus of better quality than 
as usually found in the shops. Sage and 
Thyme are perennial, but they will give a mod- 
erate crop the first year from the seed. Sage 
may be transplanted to a foot apart each way, 
and Thyme to half that distance. After the 
first year the stock can be increased by dividing 








the plants, or by cuttings. Summer Savory, 
Sweet Marjoram, and Sweet Basil, are the most 
generally cultivated annual herbs. The seeds 
are all very small and should be sown 
shallow, in very fine soil, an@ watered if 
the weather is dry. The plants may be 
thinned out to three inches, or be transplanted 
to that distance in rows a foot apart. All these 
aromatic plants are cultivated for their leaves 
and should be cut just as they come into flower. 
Sage and Thyme do not generally blossom the 
first year. These should be cut before frost. 
They should all be gathered on a dry day and 
tied in small bunches, or spread to dry in the 
shade in an airy room. Afterward, strip from 
the stems, and keep in close boxes or cans. 
Parsley, though not belonging to the sweet 
herbs, should not be forgotten, as it is always in 
request in the kitchen as a flavoring ingredient 
for soups, stews, and sauces, and as a garnishing 
or ornament to dishes of meat and fish. The 
double curled is the handsomest variety, and 
though not as strong as the plain, is generally 
preferred. The seed is several weeks in germin- 
ating; it should be sown in April, in light, rich 
soil, in drills a foot apart, and thinned out to 
six inches. A portion may be sdwn in the 
summer for keeping over winter, which may be 
done -by a covering of litter, or cedar boughs. 
Plants may be taken up and set in a box or tub 
of earth, in a light cellar, where they will grow 
and afford a supply for winter use; or the 
leaves may be gathered and carefully dried. 
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Sow Spinach. 
—o— 

How many of the readers of the Agriculturist 
enjoy this really delicious vegetable? Probably 
not half of those who should have it in abun- 
dance. It is easily raised; the seed is cheap, 
and there is no reason that any one should be 
deprived of it who has a garden. If the direc- 
tions given in the Calendar last autumn were 
attended to, seed was sown and the plants win- 
tered over for the earliest spring crop: all that 
now needs to be done is to remove the covering 
of litter and stir the soil between the rows, and 
ina few days the plants may be cut. If this 
provision was not made beforehand, get the 
seeds in as soon as the ground can be worked. 
Sow the round-leaved sort in strong, rich soil, 
in shallow drills, 12 or 15 inches apart. As 
soon as the plants are large enough, thin to six 
inches, and when the leaves of adjoining plants 
touch, take out each alternate plant for use, 
leaving the others to increase in size. 








New Zealand Spinach. 
=e 

Mr. S. Mangold, near Cincinnati, O., writes 
that he considers this the most valuable of all 
garden vegetables. He sows as early as the 
ground can be worked, about two inches deep 
in light, garden soil. The carly growth is very 
slow, but when the plants have made 4 or 6 
leaves they begin to spread, and the trailing 
branches extend until frost comes. They should 
stand three feet apart. Mr. M. says that he 
keeps this plant upon the same patch for sev- 
eral years in succession, as the plant seeds it- 
self He digs un the bed in the spring and sows 
lettuce, and by the time this is off the spinach 
is up to take its place. He says that 15 or 20 
plants will give a family a good cutting every 
week. This is the Zetragonia expansa, and is dif- 
ferent from any variety of the common spinach. 
It possesses the merit of enduring the severest 
drouth. The leaves are plucked and cooked like 
other spinach, making a good dish of “ greens.” 
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THE BHEEPFOLD AT YEANING TIM EE. — ELgraved for the american Agricuiturist. 


The success of the shepherd during the lamb- 
ing seagon settles the profits of the year in a 
great degree. Though repeating a little which 
has been said in previous numbers, we would 
enforce the doctrine, that the letting-sheep-alone 
system is the proper one. The ewe is neither 
retiring nor sensitive in her habits at this sea- 
son, as a cow is when her time matures; she 
never hides her lamb so that days may elapse 
before it is found, but seeks only a sheltered dry 
place, where ordinarily without much pain of 
body or distress of mind she drops her young— 
very often twins and not very rarely triplets. 
There ought always to be provided warm shel- 
ter within closed sheds or barns, or, though less 
desirable, in open sheds like those in the pic- 
ture above, on high dry ground, either floored 
or littered so as to keep the chill of the ground 
from the young lambs * Remember that though 
they may endure a good deal of cold un- 
der some circumstances, it checks their growth, 
while many can not stand it, and die. It is not 
advisable to have loose, long strawy litter, for 
the lambs get cast and tangled up in it. The 
litter should be short and pretty well trodden 
down. Now and then a ewe gets in trouble and 
needs assistance, but it is so seldom that it is 
hardly worth while to disturb a flock of sheep 
which are rather wild, by visiting them much at 
night. It is true also that those active breeds 
which are timorous and apt to start up and run 
and huddle when visited at night, are least apt 
to need any care. The Cotswolds and other of 
the heavy mutton sheep are most likely to need 
assistance. This should be rendered by an old 
shepherd if possible. A person with no expe- 
rience can only act as practical common sense 
dictates, and it is not worth while to lay down 





any rules. Sometimes a ewe’s strength fails when 
her labor is protracted, and then a teacupful of 
malt liquor, or a little gin and water may 
be given at intervals, enough to stimulate and 
quicken the circulation. 

The lambs which are not lively and in good 
condition—those found chilled and stupid in un- 
comfortable places, perhaps wet and shivering, 
ought *., receive the tenderest care of the shep- 
herd. He should always have at hand a bottle 
of fresh ewe’s milk as near blood warm as may 
be, which should first be administered. We have 
known farmers administer rum and molasses 
mixed with milk (a weak milk punch), in small 
quantities to weak chilled lambs with good re- 
sults. It sometimes happens from disease of 
the bag or from the flow of milk not coming at 
once, that a ewe can not suckle her lamb. In 
such cases the lambs must be fed from ewes hay- 
ing plenty of milk, or be removed altogether 
from their dams and given to others which have 
lost lambs or have plenty of milk, which by per- 
severance is usually accomplished without much 
difficulty.** Lost lambs whose dams do not re- 
cognize them, must be provided for in the same 
way. When one lamb is substituted for anoth- 
er, the plan which saves all further trouble usu- 
ally, is, to cut off the head and legs of the dead 
lamb, slip off the skin and drawing it on over 
the substitute, tie it so that the licking and fond- 
ling of the ewe will not get it off, and turn it 
to the foster mother, who will almost invariably 
receive it, especially at night and after the skin 
has been worn long enough to be warmed 
through. The first milk that flows after yean- 
ing, is of a peculiar purgative character, not fit 
for lam)s several days old, while very necessary 


for newly born ones, so that if these be deprived 
=~ 





of it they are apt to contract diarrhoea after a 
few days, which is frequently fatal. If a ewe 
has twins at her first yeaning, unless she have 
an abundance of milk it is well to separate one, 
and this is best done afterthe second day. The 
flock ought to be watched to see that ewes with 
twins do not disown one, or that lambs and 
dams are not otherwise separated ; also care 
should be taken that strong lambs with vora- 
cious appetites do not suck more than one ewe 
as they sometimes do, robbing others of what 
rightfully belongs to them. 





Green Food for Stock. 


Those who from having long been confined 
to a diet of salt junk and potatoes, sit down 
for the first time in the season to enjoy early 
grown greens, lettuce, and green peas, may un- 
derstand something of the longing which cat- 
tle and other stock feel for the return of grass 
feed in spring. It is, however, unwise to in- 
dulge them in a yrange of pasture, until the 
growth is well established. Pasture may be 
greatly injured by too early cropping, and by 
trampling while the ground is soft. No hoof 
should enter a meadow or grain field in spring 
time. Beets and carrots will now come to an 
excellent market if they are on hand.®It is 
well, where only a small quantity are raised, 
to keep them over for spring feeding. If none 
have heretofore been cultivated, the desire for 
them now, should lead to preparation of ground 
for a crop the present season. Plow deep, sub- 
soil if needed, manure thoroughly, and sow in 
drills 14 to 2 feet apart, according to the crop, 
the latter part of this or the first of next month, 
except for turnips, which are better left later. 
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Helps in the Garden. 
a 
In laying out and planting the vegetable, fruit, 
or flower garden, there are several convenient 
implements which can be made with little 
trouble, and which will greatly facilitate work. 


A GarvEN ReEt.—This is to hold a line 
which is to serve as a guide in running straight 
lines from one point to another. Iron ones are 
sold at the seed stores, but a home-made one 
will answer as well. Fig. 1, shows the shape. 
The side pieces, A, A, are made of curved limbs, 
or may be worked out of straight stuff, about 
§ inch in diameter, and 12 to 15 inches long. 
The cross-pieces, B, B, are 2 inches wide, 4 to 3 
inch thick, and 1 foot long; these have holes 
near the end through which the side pieces pass 
and project above and below for about an inch. 
The centre stake, C, is 2 to 24 feet long, 1 inch 
in diameter where it passes through the cross- 
pieces, and with a shoulder below the lower 
cross-piece, from which place it gradually tapers 


toa point. A pin through the upper end of the 
centre piece, above where it passes through the 
upper —cross- 

1|D ; 
bar, will pre- 
it from 





slipping out. 
The best cord 
is a small 
hempen one, of 
a length suited 
to the size of 
the garden ; 
and if tarred it 
will last all the 
longer. One 
end is fastened 
to one of the 
side pieces of 
the reel, and 
thecord wound 
up by turning 
the frame by 
means of the 
handle, D, the 
other end be- 
. ing fastened to 
Fig. 1—GARDEN REEL. a sharpened 
pin, Z, which is made about eighteen inches 
long, and of the size of C. All parts of the reel 
should be made of hard wood, and with careful 
use it will last for years. To use the reel, thrust 
the stake portion firmly in the ground at one 
end of the bed, or other work to be laid out, and 
walk off with the pin to the desired point ; drive 
the pin into the ground, then stretch the line 
tight and secure it by taking a turn around the 
projecting corners of the frame of the reel. 

A Marker.—Very convenient for making 
drills at equal distances. Fig. 2, shows the 
usual form. A piece of scantling has a handle 
fastened to it horizontally and well braced. 
Teeth of hard wood, about 18 inches long, 
rather bluntly pointed, are fastened at the dis- 
tances required for the rows. It is convenient 
to have three sizes, with the teeth at 12, 15 and 
18 inches apart. To use the marker set the line 
a8 a guide and run it with the first tooth next 
the line; afterward the marker is guided by 
running one tooth in a mark previously made. 

CompassEs.—A pair of rude compasses made 
of lath or light stuff, about 8 feet long, fastened 
together at one end by a screw so that the 
This 
is Convenient’ in spacing off distances at which 
to set plants in rows. The line being stretched 
the length of the row, the spaces can be marked 
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off very rapidly by the compasses. It is very 
very useful also for striking circles or curves. 





Fig. 2—DRILL-MARKER. 


PLANK.—A plank a foot or 15 inches wide, 
and long enough to go across the beds, will be 
found very useful in sowing many seeds. Lay 
the plank square across the bed, and with a 
small stick or the finger make a scratch or drill, 
using the edge of the plank as aruler. Sow the 
seeds, then turn the plank over and put in anoth- 
er row; by turning the plank carefully, the rows 
will be just as far apart as its width and thick- 
ness, and the plank serves to stand upon while 
sowing, thus avoiding any trampling of the bed. 
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The Turban Squash. 











This variety is not a new one, but it is not 
very generally known. It has recently been 
cultivated quite largely by J. J. H. Grego- 
ry, of Marblehead, Mass., the gentleman to 
whom we are indebted for the introduction of 
the Hubbard; he thinks its merits have been 
overlooked. It has also been called the Acorn 
squash on account of the prominence at the 
blossom end. The engraving shows a speci- 
men with this protuberance unusually large; 
the squashes upon the same vine svill vary in 
this respect from the form here shown to those 
in which it is but slightly developed. The spec- 
imens shown by Mr. Gregory at the Exhibition 
at the Agriculturist Office last autumn, were about 
8 lbs. in weight, and of a fine orange-red color. 
The flesh is high colored, very heavy, fine 
grained, dry, sweet, and of good flavor, and it is 
in perfection when first taken from the vine, 
while the Hubbard requires to be kept to de- 
velop its good qualities. Mr. Gregory gives the 
following notes in regard to it. “The Turban 





TURBAN SQUASH. 


should be planted in good soil about 8x9 feet, 
and not over two vines left to the hill. Under 
high cultivation it will yield at the rate of six 
tons to the acre, which it did with me during 
the past season. It should be planted as early 
as the season admits, be permitted to grow 





through the entire season, if intended to store 


for late keeping. Gather and store within a few 
days, in a dry, airy apartment, laying the squash 
On its side, not standing it ‘acorn’ down as its 
shape invites, for the calyx end is the tenderest 
part of the squash. Avoid the bad practice of 
piling this or any other variety of thin skinned 
squash in the field, as a series of cold rains will 
be sure to injure*their quality and keeping prop- 
erties. The Turban isa good keeper.” With 
the Turban, Yokohama, and Hubbard, there 
would seem to be but little room for improve- 
ment in late squashes, in quality at least. 


, 
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The Martynia. 
—_o— 

This, like the tomato, was formerly cultivated 
as an ornament, but is now finding its way into 
the vegetable garden, though the seedsmen in 
their catalogues still include it with the flower 
seeds. The most common species is the Martyn- 
ta proboscidea, a native of the warmer portions 
of North America. It is a rather coarse annual, 
with strong spreading branches, and coarse 
clammy foliage. The flowers are in clusters and 
about as large as those of the fox-glove, white 
and marked in the throat with yellow or pur- 
ple spots. They are succeeded by a curious 








BRANCH OF THE MARTYNIA. 


curved pod, which when young is fleshy, but 
which soon becomes woody, and when -quite 
ripe, splits at the beak into two strong bent 
horns. Each pod contains several large, black, 
rough seeds. The engraving shows a branch 
with flowers and fruit all of reduced size. The 
botanical name is given in honor of Prof. Mar- 
tyn, an English botanist of the last century, 
and its common names of Unicorn-plant and 
Buffalo-horn, are in allusion to the shape of the 
fruit. The unripe pods, taken when very ten- 
der, make most excellent pickles, as is noticed 
on another page. There are other species with 
yellow and purple flowers, but we have not 
known the fruit of these to be used, though it 
will probably answer the same as this one. 
When cultivated for the fruit, it should be grown 
on light, warm soil, as too rich soils produce too 
great a growth of stem and leaves. The plants 
should stand at least two feet apart. The seed 
may be early sown in the place where it is to 
remain, or it may be started earlier under shelter 
and then transplanted. Sow when danger from 
frost is over, and cultivate the same as tomatoes, 
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Grape Notes from Missouri. 
aa 

In no State has grape culture been prosecuted 
with more earnestness, or given more satisfac- 
tory returns than in Missouri. The following ex- 
tracts from a letter to the American Agriculturist 
from Geo. Husmann, Esq., of Hermann, Mo., 
will be interesting to grape growers all over 
the country. Mr. Husmann is well known as 
un extensive vineyardist, and one whose judg- 
ment in regard to varieties stands high among 
pomologists. In the February Agriculturist the 
statement was made, upon what we considered 
good authority, that the Norton’s Virginia was 
only half hardy. Mr. H. says: “The Norton’s 
Virginia is one of the hardiest of all the grapes 
I know. It is fully as hardy as the Concord and 
Hartford Prolific, and much more so than the 
Catawba and Isabella. Wherever it has been 
planted in the Western States, Ohio, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, and Cal- 
ifornia, it has proved hardy, healthy, produc- 
tive, and successful inevery way. I have been 
told, however, that it does not make a good 
wine in New-York, and from the taste of the 
fruit I tried when there last fall, I should not 
think it would make wine there, without the 
addition of sugar to the must. For the West, I 
think it the best wine grape, which has yet been 
fully tried. I do not pretend to speak for the 
East, as I think the whole question of the suc- 
cess of a certain grape, is one of locality. We 
can not presume to lay down a rule for our 
eastern brethern, nor they for us. 

The Concord also makes avery good wine 
here, under proper treatment. The grape should 
be allowed to get very ripe, then gathered, 
mashed, and pressed immediately, without fer- 
menting previously. Wine made from it under 
this treatment, was sold for $2 00 per gallon, in 
the same cellar where the best Catawba (and 
we khow how to make good Catawba here,) 
brought only $1 65. The Concord is, under 
proper treatment, immensely productive, healthy 
and hardy, and can be safely said to yield 
double the quantity of the Catawba, one year 
with another; this would seem to indicate it 
as a wine grape for the West, as well asa mark- 
et and table fruit. This may seem to be strange 
to your eastern readers, who know the Concord 
only as it is there, but let me tell you, (and I 
can do so knowingly, having tasted it in both 
localities,) they do not know what the Concord 
is with ws, and how much it has improved on its 
travels westward. This may be said of nearly 
all the grapes I have tasted there, not except- 
ing even the Delaware, which is much sweeter 
here, although not as healthy as with you. The 
Herbemont is also very successful here as a wine 
grape, but little subject to disease, very produc- 
tive, and makes a very fine, light red wine. It 
is, however, too tender for some of our winters, 
aud should be pruned in the fall, bent down, and 
covered with earth. This, however, is not such 
a very laborious task, if done in the proper man- 
ner, and can be done at an expense of say $5 to 
$10 per acre, which includes taking up in spring, 
a trifling expense, which this truly noble grape 
will richly repay. ; 

The Cassady promises to be very valuable as 
a grape for purely white wine. It is a great 
bearer, healthy, and hardy. The wine will 
equal if not surpass the best made wines of the 
Rhine, in flavor, body, and quality. 

Cunningham.—This grape belongs to the same 
class as the Herbemont, and requires similar 
treniment. It is rather an uncertain bearer, but 
the wine it produces is of such superior excel- 





lence, that it will make up in price for the de- 
ficiency in quantity. It makes a true sweet wine, 
of great body, and peculiar flavor, which I 
think would sell readily at $4 to $5 per gallon. 
Taylor or Bullitt—This little grape promises 
highly for white wine, and as it is healthy, vig- 
orous, hardy and productive, may one day rank 
high as one of the wine grapes of the West. 
The Clinton also promises highly as a wine 
grape here. It is healthy, hardy, productive, 
and I doubt not, will make a very fine red wine. 
It has not been tried here as much as it deserves. 
The Delaware makes a very superior wine, but 
the vine seems to be too feeble and unhealthy, 
to recommend it for general cultivation here. 


-Where it succeeds, as it evidently does at the 


East, and around Cincinnati, it ought to be 
planted extensively, as the wine is truly hard to 
beat. These are the most prominent wine grapes 
we have now, which have been tested to some 
extent. Among those promising well for that 
purpose, I would name the Cynthiana, Arkan- 
sas, Lenoir, Alvey, Louisiana, Rulander. 
Norton’s Virginia wine now sells readily at 
$3 per gallon, and the whole quantity grown 
here last season, is already disposed of. ‘lo pre- 
vent much useless inquiry, let me here remark 
that the whole salable stock of Norton’s Vir- 
ginia, Concord, Catawba, and Cassady vines in 
this neighborhood, is already sold, and no plants 
of these varieties can be had here this spring. 
The demand has been unusually Jarge, and the 
whole stock amounting to about 500,000 vines, 
was sold during fall and winter. Herbemont, 
Cunningham, Taylor’s Bullitt, Delaware, and a 
number of other varieties, can yet be supplied. 
If any of your readers has a large supply of 
Concord vines to sell, they will be gladly bought 
in this neighborhood, if sold at reasonable rates. 
Your suggestion as to the mixing of thejuice 
of several varieties is a good one, and has been 
tried here with excellent success; mixing the 
juice of the Concord and Norton’s Virginia, and 
also Herbemont and Norton’s Virginia, gives 
wines which are in my opinion, superior to 
that from any one of these varieties alone.” 
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Cranberry Culture— How to Get Rid of 
Sedges, etc. 


—— f= 

With Solomon we agree in the sentiment that 
“There is safety in multitude of counsellors "— 
if they only be wise ones, A Maine subscriber 
to the American Agriculturist proposed the fol- 
lowing four questions, and turning to our friend 
Hon. Wm. H. Starr, of Connecticut, we receiy- 
ed the reply which is given below: Questions— 
“1st. Can the sedges and moss be killed (roots 
and all) by flooding with water? 2nd. How 
long, at what season, and to what depth must 
the water cover them to this end? 3d. Will 
the vines now growing there survive such treat- 
ment? 4th. Is there any other mode of get- 
ting rid of the sedges, except by the laborious 
process of removing the turf? Eastwood has 
nothing on these points.—C.G.A., Augusta, Me.” 
Response.—“ The locality or exposure of tiic 
meadow your correspondent does not describe, 
simply remarking, ‘It is on the shore of a 
pond.’ This is a favorable locality, if the wa- 
ter is not supplied from cold springs in the neigh- 
borhood, which probably is not the case. The 
soil is ‘ peat,’ which, with a little modification, 
is very favorable. The common cranberry, 
(Vaccinium macrocarpon) is already growing. 
This, also, indicates favorably. The plot is con 
venient for winter flowing, another very favor- 





able feature. As to his first inquiry.—Thig can 
be done by flowing in fall, and keeping the plot 
covered with water from 12 to 18 inches deep, 
not less than one entire year, and possibly tywyo, 
The rvots of the sedge are very tenacious of 
life, and not easily killed by water, and the 
great difficulty would be, the cranberry plants 
now there would not survive this treatmen;, 
This, I think, briefly answers the 1st, 2d and 3q 
queries of your correspondent. I reply to his 


fourth interrogation, yes; if he can draw off the 


water from the pond, by ditching or otherwise, 
If he can so far drain the plot as to plow it 
early in the fall and turn under the moss and 
sedge pretty deeply, and leave the peaty soil to 
freeze (the more thoroughly the better) during 
the winter, the next June it will be in a per. 
fectly friable state for preparing and putting 
in a condition to plant the vines. Then, occa- 
sionally during the summer raise the water, if 
the season should prove dry; and before the 
heavy ‘black’ frosts occur, flood the vines a 
foot or eighteen inches deep, until the following 
spring; then drain the plot, and by the suc- 
ceeding fall the vines will be established. If he 
cannot drain the meadow sufficiently for plow- 
ing, the labor of removing the sod is not very 
formidable. If he were to remove the entire 
surface of the highest portions of it, and cover 
the lowest parts with beach or bank sand to 
the depth of three inches, and then set his 
plants, he would probably be successful; but 
draining and plowing is by far the more prefer- 
able method, if it be possible. 
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A Word for Shrubs—Plant Them. 


It requires a large place to have stately trees, 
but the smallest yard can have shrubbery. By 
a judicious planting of shrubs in clumps, an im- 
pression of extent can be given to a place of 
moderate dimensions. The distinction between 
shrubs and trees is not definitely drawn, but the 
former term is usually applied to those woody 
plants which branch low down and do not 
show a distinct trunk. Some shrubs are grown 
for the beauty of their foliage only, while others 
are prized mainly for their flowers. In plant- 
ing shrubs we would not neglect the time-hon- 
ored Lilac and Snow-ball, for they are associ- 
ated with our earliest recollections, but in plant- 
ing these we would get the improved sorts of 
Lilac, and while we would get the tall Snow- 
ball for old acquaintance’ sake, we would re- 
member the Viburnuin plicatum, which is just a 
snow-ball in miniature. If asked to name three 
of the most satisfactory and readily obtainable 
shrubs, we should say: Weigela rosea, Forsythia 
viridissima, and Cydonia Japonica or Japan 
Quince. The Wigela is full of flowers in spring 
and is a beautiful, hardy shrub. The other two 
have the merit of flowering early, and their 
foliage is fine when the bloom is over. A long 
list of desirable shrubs might be given, but the 
farmer who wishes to beautify his front yard 
and has not access to the nurseries, would be 
deterred by the list of names. As it is for 
those who have taste, but not the facilities or 
means for procuring the products of the nurse- 
ries, that this article is especially intended, we 
will name a few native shrubs, which are easily 
procured, and which will give satisfaction. The 
High-bush Cranberry, which is common in 
swamps, is very desirable and showy when in 
flower. The Spirea opulifolia, popularly known 
as Nine-bark; the Meadow-sweet, which is 
Spirea salicifolia, and the Hardhack, which is 
still another of the same genus, and is Spires 
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tomentosa, Will do well in cultivation, the first 
growing from 5 to 10 feet high; the second, 
from 2 to 4 feet, and the last, 1 to 2 feet. Then 
there is the Pepperidge, Clethra alnifolia, which 
js common in swamps, especially near the coast : 
this makes itself quite at home in cultivation, 
and shows its white spikes of most fragrant 
blossoms in August, a time when flowers are 
scarce. The whole tribe of Cornels or Dog- 
woods are valuable and numerous. Viburnums, 
or Arrow-woods, are worthy of being introduced 
jnto the shrubbery. The Spindle-tree or Wahoo, 
Euonymus atropurpureus, must not be forgotten, 
for though its flowers are not showy, it has good 
foliage and its berries are very brilliant in au- 
tumn. This list might be extended indefinitely, 
and should by all means include the Shad-flow- 
er and Wild Crab, but it is left to the reader to 
fill out with whatever has struck him as being 
beautiful in the wild state. So little do persons 
observe our wild plants, that the commonest 
things transferred to cultivated grounds, will be 
admired as something rare by those who pass 
them in their daily walks. Shrubbery to be ef- 
fective, should be in clumps and consist of vari- 
ous sorts, planted quite thickly, the lowest 
growing ones, of course, upon the outside, 
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Influence of Stocks upon Grafts. 
age 

George 8. Rawson, Middlesex Co., Mass., 
writes on this subject to the American Agricul- 
turist: “ For the same reason that an early stock 
will hasten the maturity of grafted late fruit, 
alate stock will retard the maturity of early 
fruit. When I purchased the land on which I 
now live, there were two apple trees of some 
kind of late fruit. I grafted one with the Gar- 
den Royal, a beautiful little dessert apple, that 
originated in this section, and which usually 
ripens about the first of September, and decays 
soon aftey it is fully ripe. But those on my tree 
do not ripen until all the Garden Royals in this 
neighborhood are ripened and gone. The size 
is also very much increased by their later ma- 
turity, and the quality is also greatly improvy- 
ed—so much so, that visitors often say they 
‘never saw such Garden Royals as mine.’ 

“The other tree was grafted with Hubbard- 
ston Nonsuch, and they remain hard until 
they rot. I cannot see how a fruit grower can 
fail to observe the influence of the stock upon 
fruit. There is no apple extensively cultivated 
but has been changed more or less by the stock 
upon which it has been grafted. Witness the 
different varieties of the Baldwin, R. I. Green- 
ing, and Roxbury Russet.” 
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Mixing Flowers. 
Sa 

A good arrangement of colors goes far to per- 
fect a flower-garden. By suitable study, any 
one who has a knowledge of the habits of plants 
can produce brilliant effects. Last summer, the 
writer of this enjoyed for some time the daily 
view of a magnificent oriental scarlet poppy set 
off against the abundant blooms of a shrubby 
white spirseea.—A little forethought on the part 
of the gardener will produce most agreeable re- 
sults. Most of the plans which we have met 
with in the horticultural journals, foreign and 
domestic, are defective in several respects; first, 
in recommending plants which bloom at differ- 
ent seasons of the year; also in arranging those 
which flower the whole summer with such as 
bloom but a few weeks; and lastly, in recom- 
mending for popular use those which are quite 














rare and expensive. Now, it is folly to assort 
the fall-blooming Aster with the spring-bloom- 
ing Hyacinth, or Candytuft with scarlet Gerani- 
ums, or to advise as “very good” the Victoria 
regia and Lilium auratum—the latter to be had 
at “only $40 a bulb.” But it ¢s wise to recom- 
mend putting together different colors of Portu- 
lacca, in a bed by themselves; also to classify 
the colors of the Verbena as carefully as a la- 
dy does the shades in her worsted work or on 
her bonnet and dress. A bed of the various 
summer blooming Geraniums always looks well. 
Whoever has a little spare change may well 
spend it in an assortment of Heliotropes, Ager- 
atums, Feverfews, Lantanas, etc., and they will 
sort well and bloom in company all summer. 





Everlasting Flowers. 
= 

Several flowers, the texture of which is pe- 
culiarly firm and paper-like, have received the 
name of “ everlasting” from the fact that they 
retain their form and much of their color when 
dry. Tastefully made bouquets of these are 
pleasing ornaments for the house, and are much 
more satisfactory than the paper or worsted- 
work caricatures we frequently see. As spring 
is the time to provide for winter, we give a list 
of varieties that seeds may be procured in 
season. They are all desirabie flowers in the 
garden also, if not needed for dry bouquets. 
At the head of the list we place the Acroclinium 
roseum, as it is to our taste the prettiest of all. 
The flower is over an inch in diameter, the rays, 
or border, of a bright rose color, with a yellow 
center. There is a variety album, with pure white 
rays; the two make a fine contrast. Rhodanthe 
Manglesii, is another fine annual, but it some- 
times fails to do well in out-of-door culture. 
This is also of a fine rose color.and has flowers 
of a peculiar grace and beauty. Rhodanthe mac- 
ulata, atrosanguinea and maculata alba, are varie- 
ties of this, and have different colored flowers, 
the last two being quite new, and the seeds sel- 
ling at ahigh price. Various species of Heli- 
chrysum or Straw-flower, though coarser than 
the foregoing, and strong growers, are very valu- 
able, and afford a great variety of colors. The 
same may be said of the different sorts of Yer- 
anthemum. Ammnobium alatum produces small 
white and nearly globular flowers.—All of the 
foregoing are annuals which will grow readily 
in any good garden soil. The flowers, if wished 
for winter bouquets, should be cut before they 
fully expand, and dried in small bunches in the 
house. The old Globe-amaranth, Gomphrena 
glovosa, should not be forgotten. Of this there isa 
great variety of colors, and if picked at the right 
time they last very well. Scald the seeds be- 
fore sowing, and pick the flowers when of full 
size, but before the lower scales begin to drop. 





To Improve the Lawn. 

It is now supposed that you have one. It was 
made several years ago, but weeds have got into 
it, ant-hills appear in some places, there are de- 
pressions and elevations, and here the grass has 
died out. Obviously, improvement is needed. 

The time for making improvements is now, as 
soon as the snow and frost have disappeared, and 
before the grass has made much growth ; one can 
see the inequalities of the surface better than at 
a later period. Taking a bundle of small stakes 
on your arm, go over the whole lawn carefully, 
sticking in the pegs at every elevation and low 
place. Then with a sharp spade pare off the 








turf, and level the soil up or down, as the case 
may require, and then return the sods to their 
places, pounding them down smooth. So, go 
over the whole lawn, until there is no longer 
any perceptible unevenness of surface. 

For ants, a correspondent of the Horticultur- 
ist strongly advises the use of ground coftee 
which is to be sprinkled on the hills. The wri- 
ter says that the ants will disappear in fifteen 
minutes. He says “it never fails.” Is it so? 

The weeds, be they dock, plantain, thistles, 
dandelion, or such like, should be dug out by 
the roots. It will not answer to cut them oft 
just below the surface. To bring up the weak 
grass and to cover the bare spots, spread over 
the whole lawn, a thin coat of well rotted ma- 
nure, ashes, bone-dust, or poudrette. 

Now, cut out-the margins of the walks and 
flower beds anew. Ascertain the original lines 
exactly, and renew them with the sod cutter, or 
sharp spade. Few things give a country place 
a more finished look than neatly cut lines of 
walks and roads. Clean the rouds and walks 
from every weed, and if flower beds have been 
cut out in the grass, eradicate all grass and 
weeds from them. Finally, bring out the roller, 
and trundle it back and forth over the entire 
surface, pressing back all grass roots that the 
frost may have thrown out, and smoothing down 
all parts alike, and then the spring work on the 
lawn will be well along, if not done. 
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Early Beets and Carrots. 
= 

The earlier these can be had, the more accept= 
able they are, and with a little pains they may 
be brought on much earlier than usual. The 
soil for both should be light, warm, deep, and 
rich with manuring ‘the previous season. The 
best early variety of beet is the Bassano, or, as 
called by some, the Extra Early Turnip Beet. 
This though not large, is quick growitg and 
very good. Soak the seed in warm water for 
24 hours; pour off the water and keep the seed 
covered in a warm place until the sprouts begin 
to show themselves, then roll the seed in plas- 
ter and sow. In treating the seed in this way, 
do not let the sprouts get too long, as there is 
danger of breaking them, but sow as soon as 
they begin to show themselves as little tender 
points breaking through the shell of the seed. 
Sow in drills, 12 or 15 inches apart, and when 
the plants are 2 or $ inches high, thin to 8 or 10 
inches in the row. An ounce of seed will sow 
about 100 feet of row. As the beet seed is really 
a sort of cup, or capsule, containing frequently 
two or more seeds, it often happens that two or 
three plants will come up so close together as 
to appear like one. These crowded plants 
should be looked to, and only one left. If there 
are any deficiencies in the rows, they can be 
filled by carefully taking plants from the crowd- 
ed places and transplanting them. Hoe often 
and weed thoroughly.—The Early Horn Carrot 
is the best early. Soaking the seeds in tepid 
water for two days will hasten their germina- 
tion. A friend informs us that he gets carrots 
up in three or four days by keeping the moist- 
ened seeds in a warm place for five days and 
then drying off in ashes or plaster. We have 
not tried this plan. An ounce of seed will sow 
one hundred and fifty feet of drill. Sow in 15 
inch drills, cover half an inch, and thin to four 
inches. As the plants are very small when 
they first show themselves, it is a good plan to 
sow a few radish or turnip seeds with thos@gpf 
the carrot seed, in order to distinguish the rows 
readily at the first weeding. 
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Turnip-rooted Celery or Celeriac. 

This fine vegetable, for a long time ex- 
clusively grown and used by the Germans, is 
now becoming generally known and appreciated 
here. It is a variety of celery, the short stem of 
which swells out into a kind of tuber, as shown 
in the engraving; this is the eatable portion, 
and if well grown, is tender and has in a mark- 
ed degree, the flavorof celery. It is sliced and 
stewed, and served with drawn butter. It is 
also boifed, and when cold, sliced and dressed 
asa salad; itis used alsoin soups, Celeriac 
as found in the markets is from two to three 
inches in diameter, but it is said that on the 
Continent in Europe, it frequently grows to 
weigh three or four pounds. Sow the seeds 
early in a seed bed, and then transplant to 
a light, rich soil, setting them in rows 18 inches 
apart and about a foot distant inthe rows. Wa- 
tering occasionally with liquid manure while the 
plant is growing, is essential to success. 
not planted in trenches like other celery, but 
upon the surface, taking care to set the plants 
rather shallow. In transplanting, take off some 
of the outside leaves, and if there are any strong 
lateral roots they should be removed. In culti- 
vation, care should be taken not to earth up the 
plants. The bulbs are taken up in October, and 
preserved during the winter in sand. The 
seeds may be had of all regular seed dealers. 
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The Cauliflower. 
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Frequent complaints come to the Agriculturist 
of want of success in cultivating the cauliflower. 
Having raised an abundance for several years 
with no more pains than were taken with early 
cabbages, we are inclined to attribute the fail- 
ure, where it occurs under good culture, to the 
poor quality of the seed. Perhaps there is no 
plant in cultivation more changed from its nat- 
ural state than this, and any cause which may 
interfere with this unnatural condition, may 
— in deteriorated seed. A well grown 
cauliflower is one of the triumphs of good gar- 
dening, and it is so delicious and delicate upon 
the table that it is worth risking several failures 


It is* 





to secure one success, The Early and Half- 
Early Paris, Thorburn’s Nonpareil, Large Asi- 
atic, and an American sort of which the name is 
lost, have all given fine crops. For the early 
crops the two Paris sorts are preferable. The 
seeds should be sown in ahot-bed or cold frame, 
and treated just like cabbage plants. If the 
plants become of proper size to transplant be- 
fore the weather becomes suitable, they may be 
put into small pots and kept under a frame un- 
til safe to set them out. Plant in very rich, 
deep soil, two and-a-half feet apart each way ; 
hoe very often and deep, water in dry weather, 
give an occasional taste of liquid manure, and 
when large, draw the earth up around the stems. 
If these directions are followed, and insects kept 
off, there is no difficulty in raising cauliflowers 

provided the seed be good. 
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Cultivation of Sea Kale. . 
a 

“A. L.”, of Green Co., Wis., writes that he 
has a plant in his garden raised from seed sent 
out by the Patent Office, for which he cannot 
find any name, and of which he cannot learn 
the use. The plant is described as enduring 
the winter and having leaves like the cabbage, 
only narrower and very heavy. We suppose 
the plant must be the Sea Kale, a vegetable 
much prized in Europe, and one which is but 
little known in this country. The seeds are 
sown in drills, in a seed bed, thinning the plants 
to 6 inches and keeping them well cultivated. 
The following spring a rich bed is prepared by 
trenching and manuring as for asparagus. The 
plants are to be set in rows, 3 feet apart and 18 
inches in rows. Cultivate them through the 
season and in the fall when the leaves die, ridge 
the earth up over the crowns of the plants to 
the depth of 8 or 1Qinches. The following spring, 


SEA KALE, 


the young shoots, which are the eatable portion, 
will push up through the ridge of earth, and are 
to be cut off while still crisp and tender, remoy- 
ing the earth for the purpose. The engraving 
represents one of the shoots. After the crop has 
been taken, the earth is levelled and manured, 
and a strong growth encouraged to prepare 
shoots for next spring. Each autumn the ridg- 





ing is repeated. Good plants can be raised from 
cuttings of the roots about 4 inches long. The 
shoots are cooked and eaten like asparagus, and 
are very highly esteemed by many persons, 
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Okra—An Excellent Vegetable. 
= 

This garden vegetable is little known, ex- 
cept by those living near cities, but it is one 
which most people soon become very fond of 
when they use it. It is an annual, growing 
from two to six feet high, with rather coarse 
leaves, and light yellow flowers having a dark 
center. The plant belongs to the sames family 
as the hollyhock and cotton, and the flowers of 
all three bear a strong resemblance. The young 
pods are the eatable portion. They are from 
four to eight inches long, and about an inch in 
diameter, angled, or several sided and tapering 
toward the upper end. These when tender 
are very mucilaginous, and are used for thicken- 
ing soups and stews. The dish called gumbo at 
the South, consists of chicken stewed with 
these pods; and the same name is sometimes 
applied to the plant itself. The pods boiled in 
water and dressed with drawn butter, after the 
manner of asparagus, are much liked by many. 
Being of southern origin it requires a long sea- 
son, but lately a dwarf and early variety has 
been introduced, which is adapted to northern 
climates. One ounce of seed will sow one hun- 
dred feet of row. The Improved Dwarf is the 
best variety ; it should be sown when the ground 
becomes warm, in rich soil, in drills three feet 
apart, and the plants should be thinned to one 
foot in the row. During the summer the plants 
should be kept clean of weeds and be slightly 
hilled up in hoeing. The pods are cut when 
nearly grown, but still tender. The green 
pods are sliced and dried for winter use. The 
ripe seeds are among the many things which 
have been used as substitutes for coffee, and 
have been advertised as “ Illinois Coffee.” 
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Try Some Dwarr Peas.—Those who find it 
too much trouble to furnish the tall growing 
peas with brush or other support, should try 
some of the dwarfs, of which there are several 
varieties. They grow from 8 to 18 inches high, 
and are quite desirable for small gardens. Tom 
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Thumb is one of the earliest dwarfs; it grows 
only 8 inches high, and its pods all come to ma- 
turity about the same time, which is an advan- 
tage in a market pea, but not a good quality 
for one grown for family use. By sowing at 
intervals of a few days, this difficulty can be 
met, ,Bishop’s Dwarf Prolific and Bishop’s 
Long Pod are both good sorts, growing 1 and 
1} feet, and affording several pickings. Queen 
of Dwarfs is said to be fine; we tried it in a 
very dry seagon, and had a bad crop. The 
Strawberry Prolific is another good dwarf kind. 
McLean’s Princess Royal is a recently intro- 
duced sort, highly commended in the catalogues. 
As it is not well to give them fresh manure, 
sow in soil already in good condition, as early as 
the ground can be worked. The drills may be 
15 inches or 2 feet apart, according to the height. 
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What is Inside of a Plant. 


ee 

If the reader has given attention to the arti- 
cles with the above heading, in the previous two 
numbers of the Agriculturist, he has a general 
idea of the internal structure of plants, as shown 
by the microscope. There remain, however, 
one or two points to add to the account already 
given. The leaf is that part of the plant in 
which the great work is done of converting the 
crude sap, taken from the soil, into material fit 
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Fig. 10—SECTION OF BALSAM LEAF. 


to add to the growth of the plant. It was 
hinted last month that the leaf contained cellu- 
lar tissue which forms the soft part or pulp, 
and woody tissue and ducts of which the veins 
or frame work are composed. It will be of in- 
terest to examine now the internal structure of 
the leaf, or at least the arrangement of its cel- 
lular tissue. In order to this, an exceedingly thin 
slice is taken crosswise of the leaf, by means of 
arazor or very sharp knife; this being placed 
under the microscope will appear like fig. 10, 
which shows a magnified edge of the leaf of the 
common Balsam cut across. Here we have the 
simple cells described on page 49 (February), but 





Fig. 11—EPIDERMIS OF LEAF. 


lying so loosely together that they do not pre- 
sent the many-sided form seen in most other 
parts of the plant. In the upper part of the 
figure, which is the part towards the upper sur- 
face of the leaf, the cells, A, are elongated 
and packed quite closely together, while to- 
ward the lower surface they are of irregular 
shape, B, and lie quite loosely, so that there are 
large spaces or air passages between them. The 
leaf is covered, as are all portions of the plant, 





when it is young at least, by a thin, transparent 
skin or epidermis, which adheres more or less 
closely. The epidermis (outer skin) can be readi- 
ly detached from the onion leaf; it appears like 
a thin film. This consists of a single layer of 
flattened cells placed side by side, and of vari- 
ous shapes in different plants. Fig. 11. shows 
the epidermis of the Balsam leaf as it appears 
when magnified; the cross section of its cells is 
shown in fig. 10. at C, C. Theepidermis is im- 
pervious to air and water, and as this covers 
the leaf completely, the question may be asked, 
how then does evaporation, which we all know 
does take place from the leaf, go on? This 
delicate skin of the leaf, the existence of which 
is known to very few persons, is one of the 
most beautiful contrivances imaginable, and is 
only one of many wonderful things which lie all 
around us unnoticed. The leaf is a part of the 
plant which requires free communication with 
the air, in order that evaporation may go on, 
and that other changes, which require similar 
conditions, may take place within it. At the 
same time, such are the varying conditions of 
the atmosphere that evaporation should not pro- 
ceed too freely, as liquids would be thrown off 
faster than they could be taken up by the roots, 
and the plant would wilt, as happens even now 
in a time when both the soil and air are very 
dry. To answer all the needs of the leaf, it is 
covered with this skin or epidermis which is gen- 
erally impervious to air and vapor, and then at 
certain points it is provided with orifices which 
open and close as the condition of the plant de- 
mands. In fig. 11. are five double cells looking 
unlike the others there represented; these are 
the guards or doors to the openings of the epi- 
dermis, which communicate between the inte- 
rior of the leaf and the atmosphere. These 
openings are called Stomates (from the Greek 
word for mouth), or breathing pores. Each of them 
is guarded by two cells; 
while the greater part of 
the epidermis is colorless 
these particular cells are 
green like those with- 
in the leaf, as indicated in 
the figure by the dots on 
them. These cells are very sensitive to the 
effect of moisture; when moist they swell and 
spread apart and afford a free communication be- 
tween the air and the interior of the leaf; when 
dry they gradually contract and close the open- 
ing. In fig. 12 the left hand figure shows one 
of the stomates open, and the right hand shows 
one closed. It will readily be seen how this 
simple and beautiful apparatus works. When 
the air is moist, the breathing pores open and 
allow the passage of vapor and air; but when it 
becomes too dry for the good of the plant, they 
close and the functions of the leaf are in good 
measure suspended until a suitable condition of 
the atmosphere returns. These stomates are 
found much more abundantly upon the under 
surface of the leaf than they are upon the up- 
per, as there they are shielded from the direct 
action of the sun. This will show the reason 
why the pulp or cellular tissue of the leaf is so 
much more loose and open on the under side, as 
is shown in fig. 10; the numerous open spaces 
or air passages in the tissue connect with these 
stomates, so that whatever the plant requires 
should pass in or out between the air and leaf, 
passes mainly through the under surface. The 
number of stomates varies in different plants. 
The under side of the apple leaf is said to have 
24,000 to the square inch, while some others 
of different species have many more. 
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Cigar-box Ornaments, Brackets, etc. 
—_—_e-— 

A leisure hour and, a jack-knife are often well 
employed in executing some tasteful device, which 
may serve to ornament a room, or be valued as a 
gift by some friend. There are so many little gems 
of photographs now-a-days, 80 many pretty statu- 
ettes, and various orna- 
mental objects, which are 
very well exhibited upon 
brackets, or in similar po- 
sitions, that we give the 
accompanying engraving 
of a bracket made of the 
wood of a cigar box. Its 
construction is evident 
from the picture, and so 
simple that it needs no 
description. Similar 
brackets are made with 
but one support, placed 
under the center of the 
shelf; but as the writer 
happened to have the 
little owl’s head (which is a natural one) the 
design was made with a view to its accommo- 
dation. It has given some of our friends pleas- 
ure, and some of the young readers of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist may take a hint which will give 
agreeable employment to their pocket cutlery. 
One’s friends value such little things much on ac- 
count of the neatness of execution, but more on 
account of the beauty and originality of design, 





-and there is really no limit to the variety of styles 


and forms which may be made of this common and 
very cheap material. 
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Cheap File For Newspapers. 


The “Jacobs” File for holding papers, offered in 
our premium list, is the neatest arrangement for 
the purpose we have seen; but many who do not 
care to go to the expense of such a one, will like 
an arrangement described by a subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist, 8. B. Elliott, Tioga Co., Pa. 
It is not new, but is none the less useful for that: 
Take two picces of stiff pasteboard, each the size 
of the paper when properly folded. These are for 
the covers. Make of hard wood, two strips, A, A, 
fig. 1, about 8 of an inch wide, and 3-16ths of an 
inch thick, and as long as the covers. Through 








NEWSPAPER FILE. 


these bore two holes with asmall gimlet, each hole 
about 3 inches from the end. Take a piece of nar- 
row tape or good stout small cord, about two and- 
one-half feet long, and put it through the holes in 
one of the sticks. Make holes in the pasteboard 
covers to correspond with the sticks, and put the 
string through one of the covers, and you are ready 
to put in papers. F, represents the sticks and 
strings without either covers or papers. At R&, is 
seen one stick and cover, and the manner of putting 
in a paper. To do this properly, lay one of the 
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sticks on the back margin of the paper and make 
the holes by that, so that they will all agree; then 
run theawl through the paper, draw the string into 
the slot in the awl, pull the awl back out of the pa- 
per and you have the string drawn through. Then 
put on cover and stick, draw the strings up tightly 
and tie them, and you havethe whole thing com- 
plete. The awl, P, can easily be made out of a 
wire, such as is used for bails of pails, with the aid 
of asharp cold chisel and good file. 
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The Bread Question. 


i 

The communication of a “Crusty Bachelor” in 
the January Agriculturist (page 22) has called out 
many responses, most of which give the reasons 
why good bread can not always be had. The fol- 
lowing extract from the letter of ‘‘ An Old House- 
keeper,” at Fremont, O., contains the substance of 
most of these replies: ‘ The difficulty in the way 
of always having good bread is not that ‘the pro- 
cess is so varied or uncertain,’ or ‘requires such a 
degree of acquired mechanical skill,’ but that bread 
making though simple, is a long process. Could it 
be made in an hour or two, like pies or cake, it 
surely should be always good. But in winter, it 
must be commenced by six in the evening, and is 
not completed often until noon of the next day; in 
summer, by nine in the evening, and (every wind 
being propitious) it is out of the oven byten next 
morning. Now, from the time of setting the sponge 
until it is safely baked, it requires no small amount 
of care and watching. It must be placed in exactly 
the right temperature for the night. The first thing 
in the morning it must be molded. After that ‘one 
eye’ must continually be upon it. It must neither 
be too cold or too hot, and when it has reached the 
exact point of lightness, it must be remoulded with- 
out delay. Next, the oven requires attention. 
That must be at the proper heat, and after the 
bread is in, it must not be forgotten until it is safely 
out.”——Comparatively few housekeepers have so 
few other matters to look after that they can al- 
ways take the requisite time to “see to the bread,” 
hence, occasionally, a heavy, or sour, or burned 
loaf appears upon the table. 

The above suggestions meet the case of many, 
and should lead the good man of the house either 
to provide more help, so that, as “Farmer’s Daugh- 
ter” suggests, one person may have time to give 
especial attention to the bread while in process of 
manufacture; or, if he can not afford this, should 
make him at least charitable enough to spare his 
wife’s feelings when she is just ready to cry over 
her “bad luck.” 

There are, however, many inexperienced house- 
keepers who have never learned the process by 
which good bread can be made ; and we presume it 
was for their benefit that our ‘Crusty Bachelor” 
started his question. Another correspondent, 
“ Aunt Betsy” takes the same view of the case, and 
accordingly gives her method as follows: “I take 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour and scald it with one pint 
of boiling water; let it remain until blood warm, 
and then stir into it one cup of good lively home- 
brewed yeast; cover it and set it in a warm place 
until it rises very light—from 3 to 5 hours. Then 
stir in flour enough to make a stiff dough, and 
knead thoroughly ; cover, and let it stand until it 
rises. It must not be put in too warm a place— 
too much heat injures the bread—it needs about 
65° Fahr. I make my sponge at noon and after tea 
make up the bread. Let it remain in a warm room 
over night, and in the morning it is risen sufficient- 
ly. I divide this dough into as many loaves as I 
wish to make, mould them into shape without 
kneading, set them in a warm place to rise and 
then bake.” 

A Maine “Farmer’s Wife,” gives the following 
directions for making yeast which she says she 
found in some newspaper, and which has proved to 
be excellent. Boil, say on Monday, 2 ounces of 
the best hops in 4 quarts of water for 4g an 
hour, strain it and let the liquid cool down to about 
90°. Then put ina handful of salt and half apound 
of sugar, beat up one pound of the best flour with 











some of the liquid, then mix well together. Two 
days after, add three pounds of potatoes boiled 
and well mashed. Let them stand together until 
next day, then strain, put into bottles and it is 
ready for use. It must be stirred frequently while 
it is making, and kept near the fire. Before using, 
shake the bottle well. It will keep in a cool place 
two months, and is best the latter part of the time. 
It ferments spontaneously, not requiring the aid 
of any other yeast, and if care be taken to let it 
ferment well in the earthen bowl in which it is 
made, it may be corked tight when first bottled. 


Salt Emptyings.—Contributed to the Am- 
erican Agriculturist by Sarah D. Curtiss, Columbia 
Co., N. Y. To one pint of warm water add a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, 44 teaspoonful of salt, and 
butter the size of a walnut. Thicken them with 
flour—rye is the best. Set the dish containing the 
mixture in warm water. Stir the contents often 
during first three hours. Let it stand until light. 


Economical Bread.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by M. B. Stanley, near West- 
field, Ind. Take scraps of flour bread, break in a 
pan or deep dish, cover it with milk, let it stand 
until soft, then mash. If very sour add half the 
amount of sweet milk, if not add sour milk; add 
1g teaspoonful of soda to the quart, two eggs and 
a little salt; stir in corn meal enough to make a 
batter; bake in a quick oven. 
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Bargains in Furniture—A Caution. 
-——o—— 

Many young housekeepers, and others who at 
this season are looking out for furniture, will nat- 
urally desire to “‘ buy at a bargain.” Opportunities 
for this are sometimes, but not often, found at auc- 
tion sales. Second-hand articles usually bring their 
full value when eager purchasers are plenty; and 
when they are not, under-bidders (that is, persons 
employed by the owner to bid) are very frequently 
employed to keep the articles up to the mark. 
This latter practice is almost universal at the furni- 
ture auctions in this, and we presume, in other 
cities. The writer has seen the same articles sold 
day after day at auction rooms in New-York City. 

A stranger in this city, or one not a stranger, but 
not of a suspicious nature, many easily be deceived 
by the auction sales of household furniture, which 
take place ‘“‘on the premises.” A house is hired 
by some party for a few weeks, furnished through- 
out with articles most likely to meet with a ready 
sale, and to comport with the general style 
of the house. Some houses are quite richly fur- 
nished, carpeted elegantly, the windows hung 
with rich appearing damask and Jace curtains. Pier 
glasses, luxurious furniture, and well-framed pie- 
tures adorn the parlors. In the dining-room the 
extension-table displays upou immaculate linen a 
handsome dinner service, with full sets for each 
course; the side-board contains its furniture, and 
exhibits besides, breakfast and tea sets of china, 
with silver(?) urns and tea-pots, sugar-bowls, ete. 
The kitchen is completly furnished, too. Soin the 
nursery ; so in the chambers and the hall, every 
thing seems complete. Sometimes the nursery is 
half closed and, to make the deveption the more 
perfect, a nice looking nurse with a child in her 
arms, or in a cradle, and with mcre or less child’s 
fixins scattered about, may be seen doing the 
best she can to look quite at home. Let the visitor 
look about carefully at all and it will be observed 
that almost every thing is “bran new.” The table- 
linen is of poor quality and not hemmed; the cur- 
tains are put up in the most temporary manner ; 
the china has the appearance of elegance, but will not 
bear close inspection, for it is in reality of cheap 
quality; so with the showy, sham-substantial fur- 
niture; so with carpets (parlor, dining-room, and 
stair all of one pattern). So with every thing. 

Watch the sale when it begins—nothing sells 
really cheap. The bona fide bidders stop, and then 
if there is likely to be a sacrifice on the article, per- 
sons employed by the auctioneer run it up or give 
it a closing bid, and it will be put up again as soon 
as the audience has changed a little. 





It may be safely said that, on the whole, the best 
way to procure furniture, as well as other articles, 
is to go to some reliable dealer, pay a fair price and 
be content. The time and worry involved in hunt- 
ing up cheap bargains, together with the probabili- 
ty of being humbugged first or last, are seldom 
offset by any real gain. ‘ 


et 6 9 
About Whitewashing. 


eo 
The time for cleaning, and fixing up, has come, 
and one of the most important items is white- 
washing. We often wonder that people do not do 
more at this. How much neater and more cheer- 
ful a whole place looks, if a few hours are spent in 
whitening the fences, the out-houses, the cellars, 
ete. It changes the whole appearance of the home- 
sted. One day’s work thus expended will often 
make a place twice as attractive and add hundreds 
of dollars to its salable valuation. Whitewashing 
a cellar with lime not only makes it lighter and 
neater, but more healthful also. For Cellars, a sim- 
ple mixture of fresh-slacked lime is best. For 
House Rooms, the common “ Paris White,” to be 
bought cheaply, is very good. We take for each 
2 lbs. of whiting, an ounce of the best white or 
transparent glue, cover it with cold water over 
night, and in the morning simmer it carefully with- 
out scorching, until dissolved. The Paris White is 
then put in hot water, and the dissolved glue stir- 
red in, with hot water enough to fit it for applying 
to the walls and ceilings. This makes a very fine 
white, so firm that it will not rub off at all.—When 
common fresh-slacked lime is used, some recom- 
mend adding to each 21¥ gallons (a pailful), 2 table- 
spoonfuls of salt and 4g pint of boiled linseed oil, 
stirred in well while the mixture is hot. This is 
recommended for out-door and in-door work. 
For an Out-Door Whitewash, we have used the 
following with much satisfaction: Take a tub, put 
ina peck of lime and plenty of water to slack it. 
When hot with slacking, stir in thoroughly about 
1g pound of tallow or other grease, and mix it well 
in. Then add hot water enough for use. The 
compound will withstand rain for years. 


What Makes Provisions Spoil? 
a 

As warm weather returns, the perplexities of the 
housekeeper are greatly increased by the difficulty 
of “keeping things sweet,” as it is termed. Meat, 
bread, milk, preserves, in short, provisions of all 
kinds must be carefully looked after, or there will 
be sourness, taint, mould and other unpleasant phe- 
nomena in the cellar and pantry, and “ these things 
are 80 provoking,” that few housekeepers can al- 
ways keep even their temper sweet under such dif: 
ficulties. An understanding of the way in which 
these changes occur, the causes which produce 
them, and the circumstances wich favor them, will 
aid in their prevention. Those who by long 
practical experience have learned to avoid the dif- 
ficulty, may be interested to know why their meth- 
ods are successful. 

The staple articles of food most liable to be 
spoiled—meat, eggs, flour, milk, and their come 
pounds—each contain a substance called albumen. 
The white of an egg is almost pure albumen. It 
forms about seven per cent. of the blood, and 
makes a part of all flesh and many of the juices or 
secretions of the body. A similar compound is 
found in vegetables and seeds. Albumen is made 
up of the elements carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and 
nitrogen, with a little sulphur and phosphorus. 
The muscular parts of fleshy fiber, called fibrin, 
and the albumen in the blood consist of the same 
elements as the albumen of the egg, except that 
they contain less of sulphur. Wheat flour contains 
a large portion of the substance called gluten, made 
up of the same constituents as fibrin. In milk 
there exists a compound named casein (the cheesy 
part) which is made of the same elements that con- 
stitute albumen, fibrin and gluten, though they are 
not present in exactly the same proportion. The 
different substances have a strong family resem- 
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blance poth in their composition and their behav- 
jor. In each of them there is only a very slight 
attraction between some of their numerous ele- 
ments, The element nitrogen, which enters large- 
ly into their composition, is especially fickle. A 
little too much warmth, or moisture, and it 
seems to become restless, and leaving its hold 
of the other clements, allows oxygen (which 
forms a large part of the surrounding air) to 
seize upon some of them and form an entirely 
new classof compounds. The carbon of the albu- 
men aniting with the oxygen escapes in the form 
of carbonic acid; part of the nitrogen and hydro- 
gen unite and give off the pungent ammonia; the 
sulphur makes an offensive, if not a defensive, alli- 





moderate oven half an hour. Immediately after 
taking from the oven wash their tops with molasses 


and water. 


Curious Arrangement of Figures. 
A correspondent ‘at Marion, O., asks the arithmetical 
readers of the American Agriculturist to explain the 


Corn @ —~Conssine principle or reason for thé following results: Multiply 
ake. ibuted to the Ampnican | 19 515079 byeach of the followiig numbers: 63-27-54- 


- - ag Miss ae E. Hewins, Norfotk Co., | 18 26.45-9-91 and 72; then add the products of mult! pli- 
Mass.: o 2 cups of Indian meal add 1 cup of cation, then add 5. Now if one figure be dropped, the re- 
flour, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoonful each of sateratus and | mainder will be nothing. This, however, is the least 
cream of tartar, 14 cup of sugar, salt to the taste; | curious part of the result. Each product will consist of 
mix with new milk quite thin (so it will pour eas- | the repetition of a single figure, and that figure will be 
ily), and bake it well in a quick oven.” greater by one than the tens figure of the multiplier. 


Again, the fi f eac 
Fruit Cake.—Mix 1% lbs. bread dough, % ga e figures of each product added together will 


give the multiplier. And still further, when the products 
Ib. sugar, }4 Ib. butter, 4 eggs, 1 Ib, raisins, 1 Ib. | are arranged in columns for addition, the sum of each 
of currants and spice to the taste. 


single column will be the same, and will equal the sum 
Fancy Crullors.—Mix4 eggs, Ib. of s- when the-figures are added diagonally. 


Amswers to Problems and Puzzles. 
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ance with another portion of the hydrogen, and 
flies away as sulphuretted hydrogen gas, one of the 
worst smelling gases known; and, by these and 


gar, 1¢ lb. of butter, 1 teacupful of sweet milk, 1 
teaspoonful of soda, and two of cream of tartar, 
the last two dissolved separately in as little water 


The following are the answers to the Puzzles Nos. 72, 


73. 74, 75, and 76in March No., page 87.—No. 72, Math- 
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as possible; add sufficient flour to roll well. Shape 
by tying two knots and putting the ends through. 


ematical Problem.—Length of the smaller circular track, 
81.416 ft. ; of the larger, 62.832 ft.—No. 73, Fig. 1. A cox- 
comb is a vane (vain) man.—No. 74, Fig. 2. Soldiers are 
pleased-with a fur low (furlough).—No. 75, Fig. 3. The 
prickly pair (pear) is abundant at the South and West.~— 


BOYS & GURLS?’ COLUMNS. No. 76. Illustrated Rebus.—Bear miss four tune with 


<d ONIN NINN SEXES“ forty two d—or Bear misfortune with fortitude. The fol- 
A Garden for Every Child. lowing have sent correct answers to March 5th : John Cot- 


ton 76; J,.Rogers, 66; Bertha De Verry, 67; “U” 
named, will speedily lead to its complete disorganiz- One of the — attractive gardens the writer has ever | 7. walter M. Belden, 66, 69; Justin Britten, 0: Enoch 
ation. Evidently then, one of the first precautions | S°¢™ en * povionsan ott street in New-York City, | Hayes, 66; Fred. J. Newman, 66; G. A. Penniman, 66, 
snggested to the housekeeper is the necessity of where the land is worth more than a dollar a square foot, | ¢g, 71; E. N. Jones, 66; Frank Ferris, 66; Reader at As 

‘A a ‘ ; and buildings are packed together as closely as it is possi- sumption, Ill., 66, (why did y j p 
entire cleanliness of all utensils and apparatus con- , ; » Til, 66, y did you not sign your name ?) ; 
ae ‘ ee le to place them. As there is not space for wide houses, | ¢, Ww, McComb, 66: Wm. C. Joh 6 “ 
nected with provisions. The slightest taint in @ | jost of them have been run up four, five or six stories » We , 66; Wm. C. Johnson, 64, 66,69; “B. 
é A . : , K.N.,” 66, 69; Pulver Husted, 66; David K. Merri- 
barrel will communicate itself to the beef or pork | nigh, and every room is oceupied with goods for sale, or. | man, Jr.,70; Wm. H. Hollister, Jr., 66: A. 1, — 
which may be packed there. A little decomposing | machinery and workmen, and here and there, clear upin | 69; Leslie S. Fields, 66; George Almon Giddings 06 ; 
dongh in the kneading trough will make mischief | the topmost story, live a family of poor people. The gar- | Wm. L. F. Fox, 66; David Edwards, 69; Breen A. 
with bread; uncleanly milk pans will contain | den we have in mind, belongs to such a family. ‘Do 


other combinations, the whole structure of the 
substance is changed; this is called putrefaction. 

When once putrefaction has commenced in any 
part of a compound, it spreads with great rapidity. 
As in the working of social revolution, every indi- 
vidual atom seems excited with desire for change. 
The smallest portion of putrescent matter intro- 
duced into a mass containing the elements above 











Hull, 64, 69; Hattie E. Turner, 66; Ellen Taber, 66; 
Geo. W. Morse, 66; Robert Markwick, 66, 68; “H. S. 


enough putrescent casein to set the whole contents 
into active decomposition, and thus with other 
articles. Hot water, soap, and the scrubbing brush 
are the efficient guards against insidious attacks of 
the destructive agent, and these should be constant- 
lyon duty where there is exposure to danger. Other 
imeresting facts connected with the preservation 
of eatables will be presented when space allows. * 
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Spinach at Home and Elsewhere. 
ee a . 

Hurbert says: ‘“ When I get spinach at a restau- 
rant or hotel I have a most delicious vegetable, but 
at home, Bridget gives us only a dish of greens; 
what makes the difference’? The difference here 
a8 in many other things lies in the cooking. Spin- 
ach is sometimes utterly spoiled by cooking with 
meat or with other vegetables. At other times itis 
simply boiled and skimmed out of the water and 
sent tothe table without other preparation. To 
have spinach nice; wash and pick it over and then 
throw into boiling water and let cook until done, 
drain on a colander and chop fine. Then put ina 
saucepan a lump of butter as large as an egg for 
each quart of chopped spinach, and when melted, 
put in the spinach, let it simmer until thoroughly 
heated through, and serve with slices of hard boiled 
egg laid over it. Some vary the dish by adding a 
little flour and milk at the last cooking ; some chop 
the spinach before boiling and proceed as above. 
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Hints on Cooking, ete. 
ge 

Plain Indian Pudding. — Contributed 
to the American Agricuturist by Frances W. B. 
Robbins, Suffolk Co., N.Y. Place 2 quarts of milk in 
vessel over the fire ; into this stir slowly a cup of 
Indian meal, one cup of molasses, and butter the 
size of an egg. As soon as it boils pour the whole 
into a baking pan. When cold add two eggs, grell 
beaten, and bake two hours. 


Rusk.—Contributed to the Agriculturist, by 
Mrs. David Brush, Queens Co., N. ¥. To 1 pint of 
milk add 134 teacups of sugar, 1 egg, a lump of 
butter the size of an egg, and stir in flour enough 
to make it a little thicker than cream. Set the 
Sponge over night, mix it up in the morning. 
Mould into biscuits immediately after mixing, and 
Place in the pan for baking. Let them stand ina 
warm place until their size is doubled. Bake in a 








they make it in the yard?” asks some little girl who has 
never visited the City. No, there are no yards there. The 
houses occupy all the ground except the street, and that 
is covered with paving stones so thickly that you could 
not grow a radish between them. ‘* Where then can this 
wonderful garden be ?”—It is on the window-sill in the 
highest story of a house, in front of a room occupied by 
a poor woman and her three little giris. It is only three 
feet long, and about one foot wide, made in a box filled 
with earth and fastened to its place in the window in sum- 
mer, but carried within during winter. From it grow 
two Morning Glory vines which twine around the win- 
dow frame; amontly rose blooms in the center, and a 
Geranium and a Mountain Daisy complete the garden. 
‘“‘ Why that is not much !” says some young reader. Per- 
haps not to you, nor to the thousands of people that pass 
that way every day without even caring to glance at it, 
but to those three little girls it brings more pleasure than 
many arich man enjoys from extensive grounds and costly 
green-houses. They cultivate the flowers themselves. 
They know every bud and leaf and blossom; they have 
watched them day by day, welcoming each tiny shoot as 
it peeped forth from the parent stem, petting each bud as 
though it could understand their prattle, and a joy has 
sprung from every flower to nestle in their own hearts. 
These children are gentler, kindlier and more loving, for 
their care of their little garden—can you wonder that we 
say itis most attractive? Is it not a beautiful thing? 

Now who can not have as iarge a garden as this, and 
find it as great a source of happiness? Most of the girls 
and boys of the American Agriculturist family live where 
there is room for them to plant and train many flowers, 
and even fruits, and vegetables. Begin the work this 
spring. Do not undertake too much, ask for the use of 
only so much ground as you can attend to well; learn, 
by watching others, by reading, and by inquiring what 
and how to plant and cultivate ; and before the summer is 
over you will find more pleasure thana whole candy shop 
or a toy store could give, even if it were all your own. 


A Curious Animal—Trumpet Rat. 
A scientific Frenchman wasone day greatly surprised 
at the appearance of a strange looking animal in the pos- 
session of asoldier. It looked like a rat, but had a long 
proboscis or trunk, shaped like a small trumpet, growing 
from the end of its nose. The gentleman immediately 
purchased it at a high price, and his scientific friends to 
whorn he showed it were entirely at a loss to what spe- 
cies it belonged. The animal wasa male, and the gen- 
tleman anxiously desired a female also, that he might 
breed them, and after some trouble he procured one from 
the same soldier. In due time a litter was produced, but 
they proved to be nothing more than common rats. Upon 
inquiry, it turned out that the soldiers had amused them- 
selves by grafting the tail of one rat into the nose of anoth- 
er, and confining them until the parts had grown together, 
after which the trumpet was cut off from its original own- 
er, and left as an appendage to puzzle the learned. (?) 


W..,” 64, 66; John F. Holmes, 66; ‘“ Hans,” 69; H. H. 
Rudolph, 66, 71; J. N. Insley, 66; Louis H. Jackson, 66 ; 
John A. Engtish, 66; Dora and Ada, 66; W. Wetmore, 
66; George M. Gould, 66; A. F, Bradley, 66; Fannie J. 
Minor, 66 ; Reader at Palmyra (no name) 66, 69; G. H. 
Hays, 66,69; Richard H. Wilson, 66, 69; S. P. Bosley, 
66,69; D. H. Trently, 62, 63, 64,66; ‘ Subscriber,” 70: 
H. H. Osgood, 66, 69; J. Wittmer, 66; G. Wachter, 66. 


New Pttezles to be Answered. 
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No. 77. Illustrated Reb 

No, 78, Pictorial Proverb.—This is the first of a series 
of proverbs, most of 
them pretty generally 
known, which we pro- 
pose to illustrate in the 
American Agricultur- 
ist for the amusement 
and instruction of our 
young readers. To 
discover what the pro- 
verb is, study the 
whole picture, and 
when you have found 
the answer, you will 
perhaps wonder that 
you did not call it to 
mind at the first 
glance. Puzzling 
over the subject will 


not only quicken and strengthen the observing powers, 
but will help to fasten the truth contained in the proverb. 


No. 79. The Puzzling Dots.—Draw a figure similar 





to this one, ona slate. You 
notice that there are four 
dots in each square, and 
three squares on each side, 








making twelve dots on a 
side. The puzzle isto rub 
out eight of these dots, and 
then replace only four of 
them in some of the squares, 
so that they shall still count 
twelve on a side, although 
four of the whole number have been removed. Please 
try it, and explain how it can be done, 
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My, 


Sa nwnaAYkD A WAY FROM 
What May be Seen in the Picture. 


A little girl lost in the woods! No wonder the kind 
lady and gentleman who happened to pass that way are 
interested. Every girl and boy who looks at the beautiful 
picture feels sympathy for the sweet little child who has 
strayed away from home, with her pet kitten in her arms. 
Her face plainly tells us that she knows something is 
wrong; she does not fully feel that she is lost, or she 
would be crying. She is shy of the stranger lady, and 
there is also something in her expression which says, ‘I 
know I was naughty to go away when mamma told me 
not to leave the door-yard..—How much the artist has 
told in this simple and touching sketch. As we look at 
it we cannot help thinking of the tens of thousands of 
our young readers who are in danger of sometimes for- 
getting that father and mother kn6w best, and of being 
beguiled away like this little child, into ways that will 
at last bring them trouble and sorrow. She cannot real- 
ize that the sun will not always shine so bright, nor the 
flowers look so beautiful, nor every thing be so pleasant 
around her. She thinks not of night and cold and hun- 
ger that must come soon, if she be not restored to her 
home, any more than that wilful boy can now see that 
playing truant from school, disobeying his parents, or in- 
dulging in wrong pleasures of any kind, will end in sad- 
ness and, it may be, in ruin. The thoughtless girl who 
is not content with the simple enjoyments of home, but 
who, in spite of the warnings and entreaties of her 
mother, persists in joining the follies of her gay compan- 
ions “‘ because she can’t see any harin in it,” should study 
this picture, and remember that there are evils which 
older persons can see, from which they would save her 
by their counsel.—We have another beautiful picture, 
already engraved for the next month, showing what 
afterward happened to this same little lost one. 


An IncEenious Jupce.—Three brothers were heirs to 
their father’s oxen, seventeen in number. By the Ma- 
hommedan law of inheritance, the eldest brother was en- 
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titled to one half, the second one to one-third, and the 
youngest to one-ninth of the whole number. As the ani- 
mals could not be divided without destroying them, the 
subject was referred to the commander of the faithful, 
Ali. The caliph added an ox to the number, and then 
made the division. This gave each brother more than 
his share—the eldest nine, the next six, and the youngest 
two—and still left to the prince the ox which he had added. 


The Sanitary Commission and the 
Scotch Woman. 


The following touching incident illustrates the kind of 
work which is being accomplished by the noble Sanitary 
Commission. A Scotch woman, after nursing her wound- 
ed son until he was almost well, found her money so 
nearly gone that she could not remain with him; yet 
she could not bear to leave him dependent only upon tne 
ordinary hospital supplies, lest as she said ‘he shouldn’t 
be so well.” A kind friend took her toa storehouse to 
procure a few luxuries for her boy. He ordered a supply 
of sugar, tea, soft crackers and canned fruit, then chick- 
en and oysters, then jelly and wine, brandy, milk, and 
underclothing, until the basket was full. As the earlier 
articles nestled under its lids, her face was glowing with 
satisfaction ; but as the later lots were being added, she 
would draw him aside to whisper “it was too much,”—“re- 
ally she hadn’t enough money ;” and when the more ex- 
pensive items came from the shelves, the shadow of ear- 
nestness which gloomed her countenance grew into one 
of perplexity, her soul vibrating between motherly yearn- 
ing for the lad on his bed and the scant purse in her pock- 
et, until, slowly, and with great reluctanee, she began to 
return the costliest, “ Hadn’t you better ask the price ?” 
said her guide.—“* How much is it ?”—‘‘Nothing,” replied 
the storekeeper.—‘‘ Sir!” queried she, in the utmost 
amazement, “nothing for all this ?”—“My good woman,” 
asked the guide, “‘have you a soldiers’ aid society in your 
neizhborhood ?”—‘‘ Yes, they had; she belonged to it 
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herself.—‘ Well, what do you suppose becomes of the 
garments you make, and the fruit you put up» She 
hadn’t thought,—she supposed they went to the army,— 
but was evidently bothered to know what connection 
there could be between their aid society and the basket, 
“ These garments that you see came from your society, 
or other societies just like yours: so did these boxes ang 
barrels; that milk came from New-York ; those fruit 
from Boston ; that wine was likely purchased with gold 
from California; and it is all for sick soldiers, your gop 
as much as for any one else. This is the kind of work 
done by the United States Sanitary Commission.” 


lccentric Fowls-Habits of Animals, 


A young reader of the American Agriculturist, Win, 
Millard, Fairfield Co., Conn., who evidently knows how 
to use his eyes and ears, describes the peculiar ways of 
some of his fowlsg One of his roosters is a most attentive 
gallant. He not only scratches about to find choice mor. 
sels for the hens of his family after the manner of com. 
mon roosters, but busies himself in making nests for the 
hens, and when one of them tells the world what a fine 
egg she has laid, he never fails to cackle also with all 
his might, probably by way of compliment for her praise- 
worthy performance. Our young friend has named one 
of his pullets “the barber,” because on rainy days she 
devotes herself to arranging and dressing the top-knots 
of her companions. She is also a very ambitious charac- 
ter, and sometimes leads the flock around with all the 


| strutting and peculiar airs of a male bird. Not long 
| since, while parading in this manner, she completed the 


performance by trying to crow, when she made such a 
frightful noise that her companions fled in dismay. Our 
young friends may find much amusement and instruction 


| in observing the peculiarities of the various inhabitants 
| of the farm-yard. 
| own individual character more or less strongly marked. 
| Every farmer knows that some cows are better mothers 


Each animal will be found to have its 


than others ; that some sheep are naturally wild and rest- 
less, always leading the flock into mischief, others quiet 
and orderly; and so with every brute creature. One who 
makes animals a study will soon learn how to control 
them for hisown use. This is seen in the mastery of the 
horse, gained by Rarey and others, and also in the won. 
derful power which trainers of wild animals possess. 


A Remarkable Dog. 


Many years agoa jeweller in New-York City employed 
one of his clerks to sleep in the store to protect it from 
burglars. He was usually armed with a pistol, but one 
night for some reason this had been left at his home, and 


| on this very night he was awakened by the noise of some 
{|| one at work at one of the rear shutters. He walked noise- 
lessly to the place, and discovered that a burglar was 


sawing out a hole through which he might put his hand, 
and draw the bolt that held the shutter. Although alarm- 
ed, he did not lose his presence of mind, but carefully 
lifted the window next to the shutters. He then com- 
menced to growl in imitation of a dog, and let off a se- 
ries of Joud and furious barks, ‘‘Confound the brute,” 
exclaimed a voice outside. ‘No matter,” said another 
voice, ‘“‘go ahead, we can soon fix him.” The clerk con- 
tinued his barking, but this did not stop the burglars. Just 
as the hole was completed, and a hand was being thrust 
through, he luckily noticed a large pair of pincers neat, 
which he grasped, and as the hand fully appeared he gave 
it a tremendous nip and held it fast, all the while growling 
and whining frantically. ‘‘Oh! oh! he’s fastened me,” 
shrieked the burglar, struggling to get loose. But the 
clerk held on with the pincers, and just then a watch- 
man in the street came in sight, the burglar’s companion 
ran, and he himself was quickly discovered and secured, 
The clerk’s ingenuity thus saved his master's goods, pel- 
haps his own life, and secured to himself a handsome re- 
ward from the owner of the store. 


Two Rogues Instead of One. 


An amusing incident is related of a woman in England 
whose husband, a wealthy man, died suddenly without 
leaving any will. The widow, desirous of securing the 
whole property, concealed her husband’s death, and per- 
suaded a poor shoemaker to take his place while a will 
could be made. Accordingly he was closely muffled up 
in bed as if very sick, and a lawyer was called to write 
the will. The shoemaker in a feeble voice bequeathed 
half of all the property to the widow. “ What shall be 
done with the remainder ?” asked the lawyer. “The re 
mainder,” replied he, “I give and bequeath to the poor 
little shoemaker across the street, who has always been 
a good neighbor and a deserving man”; thus securing 4 
rich bequest for himself! The widow was thunderstruck 
with the man’s audacious cunning, but did not dare ex 
pose the fraud ; and so two rogues shared the estate. 


Never Desrair.—With time, patience and labor, the 
plain mulberry leaf at last becomes glossy satin. 
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SEWING-MACHINES. 
505 Broadway, New-York. 
“There is no better family machine than this made, as we 


. ayy t 
ved by five year’s use in our own family.’ . 
spasm American Agriculturist, 


—JONA VINES. 


GRAPE VINES for Garden and Vineyard of une- 
qualled quality, and at prices lower than the cost of pro- 
duetion at the present prices of labor. 

For all the considerations upon which success in grape 
culture depends see Descriptive Catalogue, and also for 
prices and quality of vines. It is a large pamphlet of 
twenty-eight very large pages—double columns, on fine 
paper, three pages of which are devoted to price-lisi and 
business matters, and the remainder to the facts and con- 
ditions pertaining to grape culture, which are of interest 
to all who desire to know what good grapes are, and how 
{to obtain them. It has been prepared with extreme care, 
and is intended to answer fuily and fairly every question 
that may be asked concerning the best course to obtain 
the advantages and profit from grapes for the family and 
for market. 

Descriptive Catalogue sent for ten cents. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent for fifteen cents. 

Both bound in flexible cover thirty-five cents. 

These together constitute the most complete inanual of 
the vine in the language, and contain more than one 
hundred of the best engravings of the vine ever published. 

C. W. GRANT. 

Iona, near Peekskiil, Westchester Co., New-York. 


Doty’s N. ¥. Clothes Washer. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

This implement having proved so eminently satisfac- 
tory that it has become almost a Public necessity, the Pro- 
prietor has determined to bring them within the reach of 
all,by establishing A MANUFACTURING AGEN- 
CY IN EVERY COUNTY! Responsible and 
energetic men are now wanted for this purpose, People 
in the Western States address E. P. DOTY, Janes- 
ville, Wis. All others, address the Proprietor, 
Wm. M. DOTY, 42 Park Row, New-York. 


Lands—To All Wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlements of Vineland, mild cli- 
mate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia, by railroad ; rich 
soil; fine crops ; twenty-acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 
per acre; payable within four years. Good business 
openings ; good society. Hundreds are settling and mak- 
ing improvements. Apply to CHAS. K. LANDIS, Post- 
master, Vineland, Cumberland County, N. J. Letters 
answered. Papers containing full information sent free. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE, 


And mounted objects combine instruction with amuse- 
ment, the useful with the entertaining. This Micro- 
scope, in brass, is mailed, postage paid, for $2 25; or 
with six beautiful mounted objects for $3; or with 24 
objects for $5. In hard rubber, for 50 cents in addi- 
tion to above prices. Address, HENRY CRAIG, 335 
Broadway, New-York. 


A Word to the Wise. 


Every prudent Housekeeper or provider understands 
the economy of securing the best of every thing, for 
Household Use, and it is this intelligenee that has given 
such popularity to the articles of JAMES PYLE’S 
Manufacture, which are frequently advertised in these 
columns. All who want truly reliable artieles should 
send to the Grocer or storekeeper for Pyle’s Saleratus— 
Cream Tartar—Baking Soda—O. K. Soap and Blueing 
Powders. They are all desirable articles for Home use. 


PRING FASHION MAGAZINE.—MME. DEM- 

OREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS —The most brilliant 
and comprehensive Fashion Magazine in this or any other 
country, and the Spring No. now ready, the most complete 
and valuable No, ever issued. Contains the largest and 
finest Fashion Plate, splendid Braid Sheet and beautiful de- 
signs for Ladies and Children’s Dresses, and six full size val- 
uable Paterns, and much interesting and valuable informa: 
tion, all_ you want or would care to know in relation to the 
Spring Fashions, presented in a practical and beautiful style, 
Price 25 cts, Yearly, $1, with one Dollar's worth of extra 
Patterns as a premium, and Agriculturist and Mirror of 
Fashions, $1.75, either singly or in clubs, Arthur's or Peter- 
son's Magazine, and the Mirror, $2.25, Godey and the Mirror, 
$2.75, less than the price of Godey alone. y 




















emorest’s N.Y. 
Illustrated News (weekly), and the Mirror, $3.50. Do not fail 
to subscribe immediately. Address MME, DEMOREST, 
413 Broadway, New-York. Always send two cts, extra for 
return postage on the Premium, 


Morris’ Concentrated Lemonade, 


See pages 71 and 93 March Agriculturist. 


WM. H. MORRIS, Wholesale Agent, 
151 Nassau-Street, New-York, 





Adbertisements. 


PNP LI LP NI NPD OP RD A AP OP A AL PLL LPS 
Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 


N. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
remedies desired, Parties unknown to the Editors personal- 
ly or by reputation, are requested to furnish good references, 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
ise to do. By living up to these requirements, we aim to 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers, 
but to the advertisers themselves, 

TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 

FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. (14 lines inan inch), 

Seventy five cents per line of space, for each insertion. 

One half column (74 lines), $50 each insertion. 

One whole column (148 lines), $95 ench insertion. 

Business Notices, One Dollar per line. 

German Edition, Zen cents per line ; $10 per column, 

















Just Published, 
Mayhew’s Horse Management. 

The Illustrated Horse Management, contain- 
ing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, 
Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables, likewise a plain account of the 
Situation, Nature, and value of the various points, together 
with comments on Grooms, Dealers, Breeders, Breakers and 
Trainers, Also on Carriages and Harness, Embellished with 
more than 400 Engravings from original designs made ex- 
pressly for this work. 

By EDWARD MAYHEW, M. R. C. V.S. 

Author of the “Illustrated Horse Doctor,” and other 
works. One Vol. 8vo. 

¢2™ The elegant Illustrations in this Edition, are procured 
from the English Publishers by whose authority the work is 
republished for the American Market. 





Uniform with the above, 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor. 


The Illustrated Horse Doctor being an accu- 
rate and detailed account of the various diseases to which 
the equine race, are subjected together with the latest 
mode of treatment. and all the requisite prescriptions. Ac- 
companied by more than 400 pictorial representations. 

By EDWARD MAYHEW, M. R. C. V. S. 

Author of “The Horse's Mouth,” and Editor of “ Blaine’s 

Veterinary Art,” &¢., &c. One Vol. 8vo. 


McMahon’s American Gardener. 

The American Gardener’s Calendar ; adapted 
to the climate and seasons of the United States; containing 
a-complete account of all the work necessary to be done in 
the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, Flower Garden, Or- 
chard, Pleasure Ground, Vineyard, Nursery, Green-House, 
Out-House, and Forcing Frames, for every month in the 
year, with practical directions, and a copious Index. 

By BERNHARD McMAHON, 

Revised and Illustrated under the superintendence of 
J. JAY SMITH, Jr., Editor of “The Horticulturist.” 

One Vol, 8vo. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 

Philadelphia, Publishers, 


Just Published, 


WORCESTER’S 
COMPREHENSIVE 
SPELLING-BOOK. 


Pages 156. 








_— Speller gives, as its name indicates, a comprenen- 
-@ sive view of the words of the English language in com- 
mon use, The leading features of the work are,— 

The regular gradation of the spelling-lessons, 

The simple system of marking the sounds of letters, so 
that the exact pronunciation of the word is indicated. 
The systematic classification of the irregular and difficult 
words of the language, so that their spelling is easily learned 
and remembered, 
The “Exercises for Writing,” which also show the use and 
meaning of many words, 
The full and lucid treatment of Prefixes and Affixes. 
The comprehensive character of the book, and the system- 
atic treatment of the subject. 
Copies will be sent, post-paid, to Teachers and School 
Committees, on receipt of ten cents, 
BREWER & TILESTON, 

Boston, Mass. 


The Sunday-School Times, 
Published weekly at $1 a year in advance, should be taken 
by every Superintendent and Teacher in the United States. 
Specimens sent free on receipt of a stamp to pay postage. 
Published by J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 148 South Fourth-st., 
Philadelphia, Penn, 


I, 3. BYNNER, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Also, Agent for the 
‘AMERICAN WATCH, 
In superior styles and quality of Cases. 
Orders, large or small, promptly and faithfally attended. 








AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELL 
i. H. LLOYD & COS 
Popular 


MAPS, CHARTS, AND 
PRINTS. 


TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


No business with a few dollars capital pays better than thie 
sale of H. H. Lloyd & Co's, “new and popular Maps and 
Charts to suit the Times.” The demand is immense and con- 
stantly increasing, The new Map, colored to show “The 
Rebellion as it was and is,” with Battle Fields marked, price 
30 cents. “ Mammoth colored Equestrian Portait of Gen. 
Grant at the head of his staff,” 30 cents, “The Stations,” 30 
cents, “ Prince of Peace.” 30 cents, “Great County colored 
Map of our whole Country,” sheets 50c , mounted $1 25, are 
only a few of the attractive works on their list. Samples 
mailed paid at these prices, Our $3 and $6 sample packages 
by mail or express, and our $10 and $20 sample pgckages by 
express, sent at the lowest wholesale prices, on receipt of | 
the money, with price list, instructions, ete. will find a 
promptand satisfactory sale. Single copies sent by maii on 
receipt of the price. 

The AGricuLtunrist for February, 1864, page 37, has the 
following: 


“War Maps.—We have received from H. H. 
Lloyd & Co., several very good maps, among them one 
which shows at a glance, and in an interesting form, the 
progress of the war, the original and the present territory 
occupied by the rebels, the battle fields, etc. For partic- 
ulars, see advertisement. Note that this is H, H. Liovd 
& Co., 81 John-St.—a prompt and responsible House, we’ 
have every reason to believe.” 





Many LADIES and BOYS find the sale of our works- 
by subscription a very pleasant and profitable business, 
Address | 
H. H. LLOYD & CO. 
Map and Chart Publishers, 
Si John street, W. ¥. 





WUE HOUSEKEEPER’S ENCYCLO- 
PADIA 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 443 and 445 BROADWAY, 
HAVE Just PUBLISHED A NEW EDITION OF 


THE HOUSERSEPERS ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
USEFUI. POSS ae FOR THE HOUSE- 


“I 4 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 
COOKING AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Containing 
THe First SCIENTIFIC AND RELIABLE RULES For PUTTING 
UP ALL KINDS OF HERMETICALLY-SEALED FRrvITs, 
WITH or WITHOUT SUGAR, IN TIN CANS OR Com. 
MON BOTTLES: ALSO RULES FOR PRESERVING 
Fevits IN AMERICAN AND FRENCH STYLES: 
WITH TRIED RECEIPTS FOR MAKING Do- 
MESTIC WINES, CATSUPS, SYRUPS, CoR- 
‘DIALS, &C., AND PRacTIcaAL Dt- 
RECTIONS FOR THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS AND FLOWERS, 
DESTRUCTION OF 
Insects, &0. 


Vv 
MRS. E, F. HASKELL. 
1 vol., 12mo., 445 pages. Price $1 50, ’ 
“This if one of the best and most thoroughly practical 
cook books which it has been our fortune to examine,”"— 
[Godey's Lady's Book. 
“This is a work of rare merit.”—[San Francisco Times, 
“This volume should be introduced as a text-book in our 
female schools.”—[Augusta Chronicle, 


Sent free by mail on receipt of price, 





For the Fruit, Flower and Kitehen Garden. 
1864 THE 1864 
GARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
W. G. P. BRINCKLOE, PUBLISHER, 
Office: 23 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, 


TERMS--$1 50 A YEAR, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 


THE MONTHLY CONTENTS ARE; 
Hrnts—Flower Garden and Pleasure-Ground; Fruit Gar- 
den; Vegetable Garden; Window Gardening. i ‘ 

UNICATIONS—Embracing the views of the best wr 
wlan Horticulture, Arboriculture, and Rural Affairs, 

EprrorraL—Giving the Editor's views on the importanf 
Horticultural improvements, “ 

YRAPS AND QUERIES—NEW Frvuits—NeEw PLANTs— 
7 AND FOREIGN “INTELLIGENCE—FOREIGN Con- 
RESPONDENCE—HORTICULTURAL NOTICES. : 

With ‘each Department handsomely illustrated. 

These general features will be retained, and the publisher 
pledges himself that no labor or expense shall be spared tq 
render the succeeding issues of the Magazine every way 
worthy of the favor with which his previous efforts have been 





No, 175 Broadway, 








New-York, 





ly rewarded. 
sie SEND FOR A SPECIMEN. 
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TO PLANTERS 
OF 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
AND VINES. 


PARSONS & CO., 


offer their fine stock of 
Apples, Plums, Cherries, 
Pears--Standard, Pears--Dwarf, 
Peaches on Plum Stock, 
and all other sorts of 
FRUIT TREES 
at very low rates. 
HARDY GRAPE VINES, 
OF 
Delaware, WUartford Prolific, 
Concord, Jona, 
and many other sorts. 
Vines for House Culture. 
1 vear, $20 per 100—2 years, $30 per 100. 
These are of very fine quality. 

Ther have at Low Figures, avery large stock, 
from which to select handsome specimens, of 
Street and Lawn Trees, 

of symmetrical form and well rooted. 
Flowering Shrubs in great variety. 
Roses on their own roots, at from $10 to 

#25 per 100. 

Exotic Plants for Window Gardens and 

Hanging Baskets, of the finest sorts. 

Thev invite examination of their Grounds 
and Green-Houses. 
For Catalogues apply by mail, at 
Flushing, near New-York. 





Duchess Nursery. | 


PoUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
The subscriber has for sale a large general assortment of 

FRUIT TREES. 

Cherry. Peach, Plum, Apricot, 
an ao Mg Also the most desirable varteties of 
Small Fruits, Native Grapes, Strawberries, 
ete. A large Stock of 

EVERGREEN TREES 
For Hedging, Clumping, and Single Trees, very suitable 
for Ornamental Cemeteries, &c. 
Also Deciduous Ornamental Trees for Lawns, 
Avenues, etc. Descriptive and Price Catalogues sent to 
applicants. LINDLEY M. FERRIS, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 


Nurseries of Asa Clement 


on the Mammoth-road, Dracut, 34 miles from Lowell, Post 
Office address “ Lowell Mass.,” 

Apple trees in variety, from one to ten years grown, on bud. 
Cherry, Peach and Plam trees. Standard and Dwart Pears 
in variety. 3000 Concord Grape Vines 2to4 years grown, 
Diana, Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Dracut Amber,’ No’s 15 
and 19 Rogers Hybrids. Arbor Vitsee Pyramids and hedge 
plants. Deciduous and Evergreen ornamental trees, in fine 
condition. 

Orders solicited and promptly attended to. 


- x . - , 
Prince & Co., Flushing, N. Y. 
LINNZAN BOTANIC NURSERIES: 

FOUNDED 1732. 

it and Ornamental Trees, Small Fruits (an immense 
wuiety), Shrubs, Vines, Plants, Grapes, Bulbs. Osiers, &c. Ex- 
tra sized Trees for immediate bearing. Send for Catalogues 
of any Department, enclosing stamps. 


aa! ‘ : 
Choice Pear and Apple Trees. 
I have a large stock of Dwarf Pear and Standard Apple 
trees of superior quality, and the most desirable market va- 
rieties, with a general assortment of weer “— A eae, 

je prices. Pk: JOMANS, — 

epenecumeat i Walworth, Wayne Co., N. Y. 








) FARMERS, DEALERS and NURSERY MEN. 

Early Harvest, Northern Spy, Baldwin, and other leading 
varieties of Apple Trees at the Onondaga Nurseries. They 
are of large size anc fine shape, and will _be sold very cheap 
indeed. Address G. B. SEELY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LUM TREES.—OVER 100 KINDS.—Splendid 
pees a Stock—low i Mity. 
Trees—on Plam Fi0e PRINCE & CO., Flushing, N.Y. 


“White Willow. 


I will box securely, pure me of the above, and ship to 
any address at $3 pertbonusand. J will sell as good an article, 
and the same willow, at the above price, as can be obtained 
for more money. Address J. 











Dement, Ogle Co., Il. 








Adirondac Grape for Sale. 


2 years old, very strong, No. 1 ee 
2 do, strong, No. 

do, very strong, N 

1 do, strong, N 
All cut back to 5 to 4 eyes, 

A discount of 20 per ¢ent to dealers on bills of $50 and 
over. The above prices and terms of discount will be 
strictly adhered to. 

No INFERIOR vines will be sent out by me. Purchasers can 
rely on the quality of my vines being unsurpassed, 

Will be forwarded in sealed boxes by Express, No charge 
for boxes, Or small orders will be securely packed and sent 
by mail, prepaid, when so ordered é 

The two great Grape Exhibitions held last antumn at New 
York and Cleveland, awarded to the Adirondac THE PRIZE 
FOR THE 
BEST NATIVE GRAPE OF ANY KIND, 

QUALITY TO RULE. 

The discovery and introdnetion of the Adirondac Grape 
is an event of the highest importance to fruit growers, and 
the greatest advance yet attained by native grapes, Its pe- 
culiarities are extreme earliness, large berries and clusters, 
tender and thin skin, melting without any perceptible pulp, 
and of the most delicious and delicate flavor, reminding one 
of that splendid but hot-house grape the * Black Hamburg.” 

Address JOHN W. BAILEY, 

Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y 


IONA VINES and WOOD 
for Propagation, ete. 


Delaware Wood for propagation, at from five to twenty 
dollars per thousand eyes. according to quality, ranging 
from good to best. Also Diana Wood as above, 

Strawberry Plants of the two best varieties in cultivation, 
#1 a hundred by Mail; $5 per thousand by Express. 


GOLDEN ARBOR VILE, 


Very beautiful plants—the best that I have ever seen, per 
dozen according to size, $5, $12, and $18; per hundred $23, 
$50, and $100. 

For contents of Descriptive Catalogue of vines, see adver- 
tisementin March No, of Aqricuiturist. 

Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Cc. W. GRANT. 








Adirondac Grape Vines, 


For sale by the single one or hundred, and every plant 
WARRANTED GENUINE, 
Circulars sent free. Single vines sent by mail, postage paid. 
Price 1 year old #2. lyear old EXTRA $3, 
“" Qyears “ $4, 2 “4 5 
Fine plants _Tona, Israella, Alle 


~ vears Re. 
n‘s Hybrid, Delaware, &¢., 
&c., &c. Address J.W.0 


CONE, Norfolk, Ct. 


| ' ™ _ al Ts " 
Dr. C. W. Grant's Grape Vines 
At wholesale and retail. All the New and Valuable 
Varieties, warranted genuine. Descriptive Catalogue and 
Price List, Dlustrated with twenty fine engravings, drawn 
from life, sent for ten cents. 
R.W. HOLTON Agt., 32 John-st., N.Y, 


THE FRAMINGHAM GRAPE. 
HOVEY & CO., 
23 Kilby Street, Boston, 
HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INTRODUCING TO CULTIVATORS A 
WALUABLE NEW HARDY GRAPE, 


Called the Framingham, raised by Mr. J. G. Morneberg, of 
Saxonville, Mass. and cultivated by Mr, O. Bennett of Fram- 
ingham, who exhibited splendid specimens before the Massa- 
chasetts Horticultural Society, in September last, which at- 
tracted much attention, 

The Framingham is a superior grape, as early as the Hart- 
ford Prolific, which was shown at the same time, and with 
bunches as large and handsome as the Isabella, which it re- 
sembles in appearance and quality, having the same brisk 
vinous flavor. The vine is a remarkably strong and vigor- 
ous grower, with large, thick foliage, resisting the attacks of 
mildew; and for earliness, productiveness, and hardiness 
may be safely pronounced a valuable addition to our native 
grapes.Mr, Bennett having raised a small stock of vines he 
has placed them in our hands fo e, at the following prices: 

3 year old vines, very strong, $2 each, $18 per dozen, 
2 year old vines, very strong, $1.50 each, $12 per dozen, 
Vines safely packed and forwarded to all parts of the country, 


200 varieties Native.—100 varieties Foreign, at very low 
rates, Send for price list and see low prices per 100 in March 
* Agriculturist.” PRIN 4 











tINCE & CO., Flushing, N. Y 


<4 CRANBERRY PLANTS for sale by 
90,000 GEO. A. BATES, 
3ellingham, Mass, 
Send for Circular on the Cranberry and its Culture, 
TANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS.— 
4% Of best cealtty, during May and June, Put up to carry 
safely long distances. Price, 300 $1; 1,000 $250; 5,000 $11: 
10,000 $20. This variety is hardy and prolific, being profitably 
grown 44 degrees north. Send for our circular, containing 
instructions in cultivation and experience of those growing 
them, Address MURRAY & CO., Foster's Crossings, ~ 
Warren Co., Ohio, 


Sweet Potato Plants. 


IMPROVED NANSEMOND ready in season, May and 
June, Orders should be in by first of April, Price $3 per 
1000, packed and sent as directed! When boxed and sent by 
mail, 80 cents per 100. J.C, THOMPSON, 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N, Y. 


ALSIKE OR SWEDISH CLOVER. 


Prime new Seed, 7% cents per pound, 8 cents per pound ad- 
ditional, if ordered to go by mail, 
Send for our Catalogues of Vegetable, Flower avd Tree 
Seeds, J.M. THORBURN & CO, 
Seed Warehouse, 15 John-St,, New-York, 











VERGREENS.—JOHN W. ADAMS, Portand, 


4Me., will supply—if ordered early—at former rates, 





New Varieties of Strawberries. 


PROGRESS, a new seedling of great promise, berrics of 
the largest size, high flavored, and wonderfully Prolific 
Plants, $2,00 per doz, “ 

RUSSELL'S PROLIFIC.—This is believed to be the largest 
and best strawberry ever introduced, berries over 6 inches in 
circumference,and more productive than the Wilson. Plants 
$1,00 per doz, or 35,00 per hundred, : 

The following four varieties are white berries, and emi- 
nently valuable, fruit of the largest size, plants perfectly 
hardy, and very productive; Lenning’s White, White Pine. 
apple, Albion, Depthford White; Plants, $1, per dozen; the 
four varieties $3, or $5 per hundred, 

EMPRESS EUGENIF, Marguerite, Princess Frederick Wij- 
liam, Union, Vietory, and Staten Island; ie. per doz. Em- 
press Eugenie and Marguerite have taken many prizes, they 
arc of enormous size and fine flavored. Oscs Vonderful 
Sonte St, Julian, Boyden’s Mammoth, Due de Malakoff, and 
Wizard of the North; at 50¢. per doz, 

LA CONSTANT se, per doz, or $4, per hundred, Tri- 
omphe de Gand, Wilson, Austin, Downer's Prolific, $1. per 
hundred, or $6, per thousand, All orders addressed to 

WM. S, CARPENTER, 
329 Greenwich street, N.Y, 





RusselPs Strawberry, 
—~ NI “” 
RusselPs Strawberry, 
_ ’ = ge 
Russells Great Prolific. 
/ % 4 . 
Russells Great Prolific. 
The best, largest, and most. prolific Strawberry known, 
measuring 5to 6 inches in circumference. Plants of this 
New Strawberry ready in April, #2_ per doz. $10 per 100, 
Cash to accompany orders, Also Grape Vines, Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, ete. Address W. T. & E. SMITH, 
Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N, Y. 
Strawberry Plants 
Of best quality of all the leading varieties, for Spring plant 
ing at reduced prices, Wholesale and retail. Ovder early, 
New price list ready. E. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. JJ 


"La Constante Strawberry. 


The largest, handsomest and best of all Foreign Strawber- 
ries, hardy, productive, and of superior quality. Plants, 7% 
cts, per doz. $83 per 100. Also, Emma, Empress Eugenie, 
Nap. IIL, Marguerite, and others, $1 per doz. Hovey’s Seed- 
ling and Boston Pine (genuine plants), &1 per 100, Address 

HOVEY & CO.,, Boston, Mass. 














Russell’s Prolific Strawberry. 


Visitors to the Agriculturist office will remember the 
Splendid Show of this unequalled Fruit by me last season. 
Having a fine stock, I offer first. quality plants at $1 per 
doz., $5 per 100, Also, Triomphe de Gand at 35e. per doz., $1 
per 100, $6 per 1000, _15¢, per doz, extra by mail. 

EDWIN MARSHALL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


er AWBERRY PLANTS,— Austin, 
Bartlett. Brighton Pine, Cutter, Downer, Fillmore, Hook- 
er, Triomphe de Gand, Russel’s, Victoria, Ward's, Wilson, ete. 
In large or small quantities 
Currants.—Cherry, White Grape, Red and White Dutch. 
Grapes.—Clinton, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Diana, 
Delaware, etc. Address E, WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. J. 


USSELL’S GREAT PROLIFIC STRAWBER- 

RY is undoubtedly the best strawherry yet known. 
Good healthy plants by mail post-paid $1 50 per dozen. Also 
by express, Wilson's Albany $5 per 1000, Hudson River Ant- 
werp, $4 per 100, Cash to accompany orders. O, J. LL- 
SON, New Paltz Landing, N. Y. 


_ NEW STRAWBERRIES, &. _ 


All persons wanting the Newest and Best varieties of 
Small Fruits are requested to send for the Price List of the 
Poughkeepsie Small-Fruit Nursery. 

EDWIN MARSHALL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW FRUITS. 


RUSSELL’S PROLIFIC STRAWBERRY, undoubtedly the 
best variety now extant. Strong plants by mail post-paid 
$1.50 per dozen. By express $9 per_100. 

GREEN_ PROLIFIC STRAWBERRY produced by Seth 

soyden, Esq., and second to none, except perhaps Russell's, 
and in many points equal to this famous variety. Plants by 
mail #1 per dozen—by express $6 per 100, 

LINDSI ’S FASTOLF SEEDLING RASPBERRY, Pro- 
duced by Jas. B. Lindsley, Esq., of Orange, N. J., and being 
PERFECTLY HARDY Will undoubtedly prove the best variety 
yet introduced, Strong canes by mail 33 per dozen, 

BIGGAREAU DOULIN CHERRY.—A French variety of 
recentintroduction, a very valuable acquisition, being large, 
fine flavored, productive aud early, ripening middle of June. 
Strong trees, one year from bud, 6 to 8 feet, 75 cents each, 
packing included, or 50 cents each when ordered with other 
trees, 

Circulars descriptive cf all the above, and general cata- 
logue of Seeds, Trees, Bulbs, &c., mailed free to all applicants. 

FRANCIS BRILL, Nurseryman and Seedgrower, 
Newark, New-Jersey, 


560,000 MyattUs Wine Plant. 
(The Genuine Linnzeus Rhubarb.) 
For Sale by 
KKING & MURRAY, 

Flushing, I. L., near New-York. 
They also offer for Sale every variety of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

ivergreens and Shrubs. 
Grapes and Small Fruits, &c. 
They would call particular attention to their stock of 


STANDARD PEARS, 


which is very tine. 
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Choice Seed, 
ig the new, rare or very desirable vegetables for 
would invite particular attention to the following. 
Squash (new, from Japan), White Japanese 
ard’s Nectar Melon (most exce Soe en yA > 
eéhead Mammoth Drumhead Cabbage (the largest cab- 
: Marble the world), Turban Squash (best of all Fall squashes) 
Karly Paris Cauliflower (very early and very reliable), 
i *s Cauliflower (the standard late in Boston market), 


Amo! 
1964, I Vv 
Yokohama 
Melon, W: 





ce 
Soeies’ i New Alma Caulifiower (this is a famous new Eng- 
lish va ety). Each of the above 25 cts. per package, the 





7 $1.75, Forty days corn (two weeks earlier than any 
pn hoary sort), Mexican Sweet Corn (the sweetest of all 
corn), Speckled Lima Bean (a choice, new sort), French's 
Imp vrtal ( ‘abbage Lettuce (I rank this at the head of all the 
F Cabb: we Lettuces), Boston Curled Lettuce (most elegant of 
all, excellent), Concord Bean (new, most elegant, very 
desirable), California Bean (new, large. prolific), ‘Large Per- 
sian Musk Melon (a fine, large variety), Chinese Rose Win- 
ter Radish (seedsmen consider this ‘quite an acquisition), 
Fejee Bean (the e arliest and hardiest of all Beans), Butter 
Bean (excepting the Lima, this is the best of all green shell 
beans), Indian Chief Bean (the best string bean), New-Jer- 
sey Hybrid Cucumber (an extra large white spined varicty), 
Scarlet Chinese Egg Plant (an elegant ornament), Lester's 
Perfected Tomato (very large, thick meated), U pright Toma- 
to (the new French sort), Extra Early York Tomato (very 
early, prolific, of good market size), Ornamental Gourds 
(many varieties in asingle ps ao ge), Hubbard Squash (seed 
very pure), Tom ‘Thumb Pea (very early, grows 10 inches 
high, yields finely), Boston Market Celery (the best celery 
raised), Golden Sweet Corn (a sweet table corn of bright 
yolden color), Sorghum Seed ipere imported seed), Brills’ 
Extra Large Purple Egg Plant, Mammoth Chihuahua Toma- 
to (sometimes weighs Ibs.). Each of the above at 15 cts. 
er package, the 25 varieties for $3.00.—My Annual Circu- 
ar, how ready, contains further descriptions of each of the 
above, anda list of over 200 varieties of choice, reliable Garden 
Seed, many of which are of my own raising. Sent gr ratis to 
all, ‘As the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Mar- 
pblehead Mammoth Cabbage, and other choice vegetables, I 
invite the pies age of the yublic. 
JAMES J. H. GR EGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


















Vick’s IHustrated Catalogue 
of Seeds, and 
Guide to the Flower Garden for 1864. 


My NEW CATALOGUE AND FLORAL GUIDE is now 
published and ready to send out, Itcontains accurate de- 
scriptions of the leading Floral Treasures of the world, with 
FULL and plain directions for SOWING SEED, TRANS- 
PLANTING and GENERAL CULTURE, Also a list of 
Choice Seeds for the VEGETABLE GARDEN, with 
necessary instructions for PLANTING and CULTURE, 

My New CaTaLoGvE and FLORAL GUIDE is a beautiful 
work of FIFTY large pages, illustrated with TWENTY-FIVE 
fine engravings and one splendid COLORED PLATE of the 
DovuBLE ZINNIA. It will be sent, postage paid, to all who 
apply inclosing ten cents. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








Catalogues Gratis. 


I will mail free to all applicants my Catalogues of Bulbs, 
Seeds, Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Strawbe rries &c. 

Also force circulars of the GREEN PROLIFIC 
STRAWBERRY produc ed by Seth Boyden, Esy., andthe 
great RASPBERRY, LINDSLEY'S FASTOLF SEEDLING, 
PERFECTLY ae raised by Joseph B. Lindsley Esq., of 
Orange, N. and pl: aced in my hands for distribution. ‘Ad- 
dress FR ANCIS BRILL, Nurseryman and Seedgrower, 

Newark, New-Jersey. 


FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL 
POST-PAID. 


The following collections have been formerly known in 
every section of the country for the past ten years, Those 
who have tested them recommended them freely to their 
friends, and the most satisfactory reports are daily received 
of their good quality. They are all of our own selection, and 
contain none but the most desirable varicties, of the earliest 
culture, 

No. 1 Conte rins twe nty ¢ hoic ev arieties of Annuals......$1.00 
No. 2, “ Biennials and 
Perennials..... 
No. 8.—Contains ten extra fine varieties of Annuals and 
Perennials, embracing many of the new and 
GHOICERE IN CUITIVATION, 6 645.0.03006i0: 6s cesececacens 
No. 4—Contains five very choice varieties selected from 
Prize Flowers of English Pansies, German Car- 
nation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffaut's 
French Asters, Double Hollyhocks.............. 1.00 

Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments, 
postage free. 

The following additional assortments will also be sent at 
the prices annexed, tree of postage. 

No. 5.—Contains fifteen very select varieties of Green- 
house Seeds..... 

No, 6—Contains one hundred varieties of Annuals, Bien- 
nials, and Perennials, including many new weenie" 
choice varieties ee os 

No. 7.—Contains fifty varieties sof Annual 
Per ennials, Sasso whiels 

No, 8.-—Contains twenty va ot hardy Annuals, 
Biennials, and Perennials, for sowing in the 
autumn..... oncnenee 

All orders to be accompanied with the Cash. ak Descrip- 
tive Cultural Catalogue mailed to all applicants enclosing 
two three-cent stamps. Please address 

B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


BRIDGEMAN’S 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
: OF 


BEDDING PLANTS, 























Embracing many NEW and BEAUTIFUL 
4 


Varieties, as well as a 


SELECT LIST OF ROSES. 


Now ready for Distribution. 
ANDREW BRIDGEMAN 
878 Broadway, New-York. 


SEEDS. SEEDS. 


We call the attention of Farmers, Gardeners and Dealers, 
to the Stock of Seeds we have now in store, the quality of 
which is superior to any we have heretofore been able to 
offer. In it is embraced all the Valuable New Seeds 
and the most approved sorts of former introductions, both 
of American and Foreign Growth, which ¢an be relied upon 
for freshness and purity. . 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Peas, Beans, Beet, Broccoli, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, 
Cucumber, Egg Plant, Endive, Kale, Leek, Lettuce, Melon, 
Okra, Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Pumpkin, Radish, Spinach, 
Squash, Tomato, and Turnip Seeds of all varieties, 


FIELD SEEDS. 


Spring Wheat, Barley, Oats, Buckwheat, and Rye, 
Large and Small Millet, Flax, Cotton, Vetches, Tobacco, 
Spurry, sainfoin, Broom Corn, Chicory, &c., &c. Red and 
White Clover, Lucerne, Timothy, Red Top, Fowl Meadow, 
Rye Grass, Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, and Mixed Lawn 
Grass. 


HERB SEEDS. 
Herb Seeds of all kinds. 


Garden and Field Corn 
in great variety. 
FRUIT SEEDS, 


Apple, Pear, Quince, Cherry, Currant, Strawberry, Plum, 
Apricot and Peach, 


Forest and Ornamental Tree Seeds. 


FLOWER SEEDS OF ALL STANDARD VARIETIES. 
Bird Seeds.—Canary, Hemp, Rape, Maw, Rough Rice, &c 


All valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture 
and Farm Tools. 

Seeds sent by mail to all parts of the country. 

Price Lists of Seeds and Descriptive Catalogues of Agri- 
cultural Implements sent on application. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189, 191 & 193 Water-St., New-York. 


COLLECTIONS OF KITCHEN GARDEN 


SEEDS. 


BY MATL, POS T-PAatrTD: 


Twenty v arieties, our selection ibngecewscdengewedsesscocece J 
Forty-five . 4 
The above collections embrace all the leading: variet 
Vegetable Seeds usually grown in our gardens, To those 
who Gestro eager quantities, we would Oo yeeae ger our col- 
lections at $20.00, or $15.00, or $10.00, or $5.00 and ¢3.00, suit- 
able for large or small gardens, w hich can be safely forward- 
ed by express to all parts of the world. A list of the con- 
tents of each collection will be found in our New Descrip- 
TIVE CULTURAL CATALOGUE, Which will be sent to all appli- 
cants upon receipt of two eR cent stamps, Address, 
. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


Cane Seed 7 Cane Seed! 
Sorgo, Oom-see-a-na, Nee-a-za-na (or White Imphee), and 
Otaheitean Cane Seeds, selected with the greatest care, un- 
affected by frost and reliably pure, for sale by 
BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


THE NEW SQUAS 


The Turban or Turk’s Head Squash. 


Since I introduced the Hubbard as the best of all Wine= 
ter squashes, I have been seeking for the public a first class 
squash for Fall use. After spending six years in carefully 
testing many new varieties, Iam satisfied that the Turban is 
dec idedly the best of all squi ashes for Fall use, It is very dry, 
very fine grained and _ rich flavored, (the Hubbard has’ little 
orno flavorin the Fall,) and is the thickest meated and 
heaviest in proportion to its size of all_ squashes. It grows 
to « good size for family use, yields well, and is most excel- 
lent either for the table or for pies. In competition with all 
other varieties my Turban received the prize for quality next 
to the Hubbard at the late great exhibition at the rooms of 
the American Agricultarist.—Recommendations from Seeds- 
men, Editors of Agricultural papers, Provision Dealers and 
Farmers, with a fine engraving of the squash will be found 
in my Cireul: ur, Which I shall forward gratis, to all my form- 
er customers; hence they need not write me for it. To all 
others it will ‘be sent gr atis on applic ation, 

Price per package of 50 seed—25 cts. ; five peckagee for $1. 

JA) j) H, GREGORY, 
Marhlehead Mass, 


Flower Seeds, Delaware Grape 
VINES, flowering plants, &c., in variety. Sent by mail. 
Catalogues gratis, Address 

H. B. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Goodrich’s Seedling Potatoes, 


I published in January a notice that I would not sell my 
Seedling Potatoes—such as the Cuzco, Garnet Chill, Pink-eye 
Rusty-Coat, and others, next spring. I also offered to send 
my Sale-bill, describing these sorts, to such persons as would 
send for it. I likewise hinted that probably I might sella 
New Early Seedling in the spring. Now I wish to give no- 
tice that I can send those Sale-bills no longer, that I shall 
not sell that new Seedling. If the farmers will leave me 
entirely at rest, I may possibly recover health so that they 
may hear from me next year. 

CHAUNCEY E. GOODRICH, 






















SEEDS FOR THE FARM AND 
GARDEN, 


Mailed post-paid to all the Loyal States, The following 
list of Seeds, the purity and vitality of which can be con- 
fidently recommended, will be mailed as above, upon receipt 
of the prices affixed: 


Per o2 -lb, Wb, 
meneada French Sugar, Mangel Wurt- ” 
Rua eaweahaseuaa - Se, 1.30 $0.50 
bse Barly ee Turnip, Jong Blood. “10 ey 9 0.75 
a arly York, Large York........... 20 1.25 2.00 
—_ Drumhead and Golden Sa- 









‘. . ha | nee baetcnenédedneesiinenoaeas «as Ly 2.50 
}T remlum Flat Dutch, Red Dutch. ..20 1.50 2.50 
x Winningstadt, Stone Mason........ 5 1 % 3.00 
Garblehead Mammoth very large, 
<et 25 cents.) 
Cauliflower Halt Early Paris(the very best)1.00 7.00 13.00 
Carr “ie ed Long Orange, extra deep 
acenMl ncnebus » 900004 0.75 15 
. Altringham, “White Belzian.. on co 0.60 100 
“ Extra Early Short, Early Hor m.... 6.75 = 1.25 
Celery—Incomparable W hite, Mammoth Red, 20 1.50 2.50 
Cucumber— Early Russian, Long Green.....2 0.80 1.50 
Early Frame, White | Spine...... 10 0.50 0.75 
Kohl- a arly Witte, FUNBIC, 5.020000 050. 20 1.25 2,00 
Lettuc e—Early Silesia, Summer Cabbage... .20 1.25 2.00 
— India, Boston Curled, Paris _ 
RES ere 1.60 3.00 
Muskmelon—Green Citron, Nutmeg, Chris. 
Peieassnes 0.75 = 1.25 
Onion—Yellow Beueaea, WwW 1.75 3.00 
“Red Wethersfiela 1,25 2.00 
Parsnip—Long White, Hollow Crow 0.50 0.75 
Radish— ly Frame, Olive Shaped, Salmon 10 040 0.75 
i) OR Ln in RT A 1.2% 2.00 
Spinach und and Prickly.... ....... wes 0.30 0,50 
Squash—Summer Crookneck, ‘Scallop. 040 0.75 
True Boston Marrow.......... 80 1.50 
* Habbard (true)... ccadaccenes 1.10 2.00 
Tomato—F: arly Red, Round Smooth, 1.25 2.25 
Fejee Island, Large Yellow.. 25 1.50 2.50 
“ - Erect French—grows upright 
4 er packet, 10 cents, 
Turnip—E ahiy utch Red Top..... ......2.6. 10 hy 0.45 
Ruta Baga, Skirving's, Laing’s...._: 10 0.50 
.Prices for larger quantities will he ate en upon fteation 
Address, K. BLISS, ii finon apoiient 





GARDEN SEEDS, 


BRIDGEMAN’S 


Annual Priced List of 
Vegetable Seeds, &c., 


is ready for delivery. 


ALSO 
His Descrip’.ve Catalogue of 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


including FLORAL NOVELTIES for 1864. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
876 Broadway, New-York City. 


Very Choice Tobacco 
Seed. Connecticut Seed Leaf. 


25 cents per ounce, $3 per pound. We will send by mail 
lounce seed and Juda’s “ Tobacco Culture,” for 50 cents, 
4 ounces seed and Judd’s “Tobacco Culture,” for $1, 
HARVEY B. LANE, 
151 Nassau-St., New-York. 








Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco 
Seed. 
Be Sure and get the Best. 


The Subscriber offers for sale a very clean lot of the above, 
raised expressly for him, by one of the most successful culti- 
vators in the valley of the Connecticut. Packets containing 
ONE OUNCE, With FULL DIRECTIONS FOR CULTURE, will be 
mailed post-paid, to any address in the Union, upon receipt 
of 50 cents, Prices for larger quantities will be given upon 
application. Address B. K. BLISS, 

Springfield, Mass, 


Dwarf Broom Corn Seed. 


The best kind of Broom Corn that grows. I will send by 








mail 1 ounce packages to any address, on receipt of 10 cents. 
Address D. REDFIELD, Scotchtown, Orange Co. N. Y. 


Roses, Dahlias, Verbenas, 


And all other Bedding Plants, We take pleasure in offering 
to our Friends and Patrons, our fine stock of strong and 
healthy Flowering Plants at the lowest rates. Egg, Tomato, 
Celery and other Garden Plants in their proper season. Vic- 
toria, and Linnewus Rhubarb. Hardy Grape Vines &c. 

Also, Cut Flowers, Wreaths, Crosses, and Bouquets made 
to order, All plants carefully packed free of charge, and 
forwarded to any address, 

JOHN H. SMITH, South Norwalk, Conn. 


CHICORY SEED. 


THE GREAT SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE. 


A supply of the genuine article just received by the Sub- 
scriber, and will be mailed post-paid to any address, upon 
receipt of the price affixed, Packets  contaluing 1 ounce, 15 
cents; 8 ounces, 60 cents; 1 pound $1.00 

Directions for culture accompant each pac 

B. BLISs, = wield, Mass, 











GOODRICH’s § SEEDLING POTATOES.—Cuzco, 








Utica, N. Y., March ist, 1864, 





Rusty Coat, and Garast a. a a bbl. Address 
MS font Clair, N 
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No Iron Frame to Break, or Rust, and 
Spoil ,the Clothes. 


53, 818 sold in 1863, 


It was woneunte d superior to all others at the World's 
Fair at London, 1862. tt took the Frrst PREMIUM at the 
great Fair of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, in New-York 
City, 1863. 
lt tok the Finst PREMIvM at the 
NEW-YORK STATE FAIR.. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR... 
IowA STATE FAIR 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 
INDIANA STATE FAIR 
And at County Fairs without number. 


SELF-ADJUSTING and ADJUSTABLE! 


The only Wringer with the Patent 


Cog Wheel Regulator, 


which POSITIVELY prevents the rolls from 
BREAKING, OR TWISTING ON THE SHAFT. 


Without Cog-wheels, the whole strain of forcing the cloth 
through the Machine is put upon the lower roll causing three 
times 48 much strain upon the lower roll as when Cog-wheels 
with our Patent Regulator are used, besides the extra strain 
upon the cloth. 

In reply to the question, “How LonG WILL tr Last!" we 
can only say, “ As long as a washi-tub, cooking-stove, or any 
owner family utensil.” See testimony of ORANGE Jupp, of 
te American Agriculturist, No. 41 Park Row, N. Y 
sys of the 


Seavey ane _. 
863, 


+» Who 





‘We hin the machine much more than PAYS FOR IT- 
SELF EVERY YEAR in the saving of garments! We 
-onsider it important that the Wringer be fitted with Cogs, 
1therwise a mass of garments may clog the rollers, and the 
collers upon the crank-shaft sli and tear the clothes, or the 
ubhber break loose from the shaft. Our own is one of the 
first made, and it is as GOOD AS NEW after nearly FOUR 
YEARS’ CONSTANT USE.’ 


TIME, LABOR, CLOTHES AND MONEY. 
It is easily and firmly secured to rs tub or washing-ma- 
chine, and will fit tubs of any size or shape. 
It is not only a PERFECT W RINGER. but the Cog-wheels 
give it a POWER which renders it a "most 


EXCELLENT WASHER, 


sressing and separating as it does the DIRT with the WA- 
We R, from the clothes, 
It will save its cost every six monthsin the saving of clothes, 
We have seven sizes, from | 5.50 to $30, The ordinary family 
sizes are No. 1, $10, and No, 2, $7. These have 


e S07 O82 SX? 4 
DR a tye De gor ey aes aes re ears x 


coc WHEELS 4 


AND ARE aunanae 


mn every particular. 
This Zcona, especially, that after a few months’ use, the 


af y 1 
wer roll WiLL NOT TWIST ON THE SHAFT, 


and tear the clothing. 

In our monthly sales of over 5,000, only from one to two 
dozen are without Cogs. Inour retail sales we have not sold 
one in nearly two years! This shows which style is appre- 
ciated by the public, This is the only Wringer with the 


PATENT COG-WHEEL REGULATOR, 
Therefore, for cheapness and durability, buy only the 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 

On receipt of the price, from places where no one is sel- 
jing, we will send the U. C. W., FREE OF EXPENSE, What we 
especi: lly want is a good 

CANVASSER 
in every town. We offer liberal inducements, and guarantee 
R. C, BROWNING, 


the exc usive sale, 2 
347 Broadway, New-York. 





MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS 


For 
Families, Churches, Sunday Schools, 
COMBINING THE REQUISITES FOR 
Saered and Seenlar, Church.and Parlor Music. 
One to twelve stops, 885 to $500 each, 


They are elegant as pieces of furniture 5; oc- 
cupy little space; are not liable to get out 
of order or out of tune; are warranted for 
five years; will improve in tone by age, and 
are moderate in cost. 

EVERY ONE IS WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS 

The Cabinet Organs area very great improvement upon 
Melodeons, Harmoniums, and all other small Organs, They 
are recommended as excelling all other instruments of their 
class by a large majority of the most prominent organists in 
the country, See Illustrated Catalogues which are sent free 


to any address. 
STYLES AND PRICES, 


No. 10--Cabinet Organ. 

‘This instrument is intended more particularly for Church 
requirements, and is very valuable for Organ practice. It 
contains twelve stops, drawing six complete sets of reeds, 
with the necessary couplers; two manuals, and an independ- 
ent pedal of twenty-five keys, and is blown by asecond person, 
Price—In substantial Oak or Walnut case......... .. $500, 


No, ti--Cabinet Organ, 


With eight stops, four complete sets of reeds, and two man- 
uals—is blown by the performer, 2nd contains the automatic 
swell, Intended for the parlor and drawing-room, 

Price—In elegant Rosewood case, highly tinished..... $450. 


No, 12--Cabinet Organ, 

Differs from No, 11 in case only. For organists who are inex- 
perienced in the use of pedals, this is our best church instru- 
ment, Being less complicated than the No. 10, and better 
adapted to transportation, we can confidently recommend 
it as very desirable for Churches, public halls, and lodge 
rooms, Also a desirable parlor instrument. 

Price—In Oak or Walnut case... - $380. 


No. 14--Cabinet Organ, 
Contains six stops—three complete sets of reeds and one man- 
ual—a very excellent instrument for churches of moderate 
means, as it combines much of the power and capability of 
the larger instruments—at a much less cost. 
Price—In Oak or Walnut Case............c00-eeeeee 


No, 23--Cabinet Organ, 
With twosets of reeds of five octaves compass containing the 
Automatic Swell, knee stops and double bellows—in solid 
Black Walnut Case—paneled and ornamented with rich cary- 
ings—an elegant instrument for the drawing-room and Parlor. 


&e. 


$260. 


0, 22--Cabinet Organ, 
Differs from No, 23 in case only. This instrument is encased 
in elegant rosewood, highly polished, designed also for the 
parlor, 


RR cance bkseaidsecncencesesunbss sstanboucsasabasaesae $165. 


No. 21--Cabinet Organ, 
Same music asin Nos, 22 and 23, in plain substantial Black 
Walnut or Oak case. This style is extremely popular—per- 
haps the most so of any that we make, its moderate price 
placing it within the reach of all, and serves well for either 
the parlor, vestry, school, or lodge room, 


No, 20--Cabinet Organ, 
Four Octaves, two sets of reeds, Automatic Swell, double 
bellows and knee stop. In elegant Rosewood case, highly 
polished. 
NS te ei elie ae bee ee se ea cca apeeaene $135. 


No. 19--Cabinet Organ, 
Same as No. 20, in a neat and substantiai case of solid Black 
Walnut or Oak. A capital instrument for Sunday-schools of 
limited means, and next best to the No, 21 for private use, 
SN RR eet eit nee eee ot cee forge ee ee $110. 


No, 18--Cabinet Organ, 


Five octaves, with one set of reeds, Automatic Swell, and 
double bellows. In elegant Rosewood case highly polished. 


No. 17--Cabinet Organ, 
Same as No. 18, in Walnut or Oak case. An available instru- 
ment for home use,though not socomprehensive as an in- 
strument with two or more sets of reels, 


No. 16--Cabinet Organ, 
Four octaves, with one set of reeds, Automatic Swell, and 
double bellows. In elegant Rosewood case, 
So scckccncscn Rec Rerewse eeeeb > cpbebouse. besbbowess, dowd $110. 
No. 15--Cabinet Organ, 
Same as No. 16, in Walnut or Oak. 


ee 
M ASON & HAMLIN, O74 ‘Washington- St., Boston. 


MASON BROTHERS, 7 Mercer-St., New-York, 











PU'EN NAM 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 


The ONLY reliable Self-Adjusting Wringer. 
No wood-work to swell or split. 
No thumb-screws to get out of order, 


WARRANTED WITH oR WITHOUT COG-WHEELS, 


FIRST PREMIUM at Fifty-seven State and 


It took the 
and is, without an exception, the best 


County Fairs in 1863, 
Wringer ever made, 
Instead of believing the statements of parties interested in 
the sale of other Wringers, 
TRY IT, AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 

Test it THOROUGHLY with ANY and ALL others, and 
if not entirely satisfactory, return it 

It will wring any thing from a thre ad toa bed quilt with- 
out alteration, 

Patented in the United States, England, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia. Agents wanted in every town, 

Prices: No. 2, $5 50; No.1, $6; No. A, $8. 

gs ge f of Messrs, Jno, W. Wheeler, of Cleveland, Ohio, 

and Jno, C, Leiferts, of New-York. 
PUTNAM MFG. Co: 

GENTLEMEN,—I know from practical experience that fron 
well 1ized with zine will not oxidize or rust one parti- 
ele, I 1 safely say, after several years experience in the 
manuft 1c ture of chain, for chain- -pumip and water-drawers, in 
which [ have tested the affinity of iron and zinc, that if the 
process be cont _ ted properly, it is a perfect we id of the two, 

Nearly one year ago my family commenced using one of 
your Wring rer. “Tt now performs all of its functions as well 
us it did the first time it was used, and has become an indis- 
pensable article with us. I have closely observed several 
other kinds of clothes-wringers, the modus operandi being 
different, trying to produce the same results as the Putnam 
Wringer, but in my judgment they have failed. The Put- 
nam Wringer is as near perfect as possible, and I can cheer- 
fully recommend it to be the best in use. 

Respec a. yours, 
JOHN W. WHEELER, 

Many years’ experience in the g niventiien x business ena- 
bles me to indorse the above statement in all pi artic ul: ars, 

JOHN C,. LEFF 
: No, 100 Beekman 8t.. 
New-York, January, 1864. 
Manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
THE PUTNAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 15 Platt-st., New- ey and Cleveland, Ohio. 
.NO IRTHROP, Agent. 


Great Dis} VSEFULand VALUABLE 
covery! | DISCOVERY! 


HILTON’S 
INSOLUBLE CEMENT! 


| Is of more general practical utility than any 
| invention now before the public, It has been 
the useful Arts.) thoroughly tested during the last two years 
by practical men, and pronounced by all to 

Be Superior to any 

Adhesive Preparation known, 





' 
j 


Applicable to 


anew or Hilton’s Ensoluble Cement 
~ |Is a newthing, and the result of years of 
study; its combination is on 
Its Combina-| SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 
| And under no circumstances or change of 
| temperature, will it become corrupt or emit 


| 


| any offensive smell. 


tion. 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, using 
Manufacturers Machines, will find it the best article known 
| for Cementing the Channels, as it works 
| Without delay, is not affected by any change 

| of temperature. 


Boot and Shoe! 


Jewellers will find it sufficiently adhesive 
for their use, as has been proved, 


Jewellers. 


Itis especially : adapted to Leath- 
er, and we claim as an especial merit, that 
it sticks patches and Linings to Boots and 
Shoes sufliciently strong without stitching. 


IT IS THE ONLY 


LIQUID CEMENT 


Extant, that is a sure thing for mending 
Furniture, Crockery, Toys, Bone, 
Ivory, and articles of Household use. 

REMEMBER 
Hiilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Isin liquid form and as easily applied as 

paste, 

Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is insoluble in water or oil. 
Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Adheres to oily substances, 


Families. 


It is a Liquid. 


Remember. 


Supplied in Family or Manufacturers’ 'ack- 
ages from 2 ounces to 100 Ibs, 
HILTON BROS, & CO., 
PROPRIETORS 
PROVIDENCE, R, 1 


Finis, 
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GROVER & BAKER'S | 






"1863 fh 
S FIRST PREMIUM | \ 
fH AWARDED 

B ar THESTATEFAIRSOF 
NEW YORK. 
VERMONT. 
ILLINOIS. 
MICHIGAN, 
1OWA. 

\NDIANA, 

















HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


“Grover & Baker's are the best.”--Am, Agriculturist, 
495 Broadway, New-York, 





EVERY PERSON CAN OPERATE 
THE 






oe 


Shuttle gs Machine. 
Its work is perfeet. Send for samples, Agents have 
ready sales. Address 506 Broadway, New-York. 





A RADICAL CURE FOR Hernia orn Rupture! 
Wuite’s PATENT LEVER TRUSS 

is so constructed as-to positively cure this dangerous disease, 
No pressure is made on the ba yr” spermatic cord—action 
is in Ward and upward, light, clean and easy. The power can 
be made strong or weak at ‘pleast as reqnired. It differs 
‘ely in principle from all Trusses in use, and is made to 
eure, and not simply hold and injure, ph Serie free. Sold 
ouly by GREGORY & CO., No. 609 Broadway, N.Y. 












"ER ROWSSES.—RapvicaL Cure 
OF HERNIA OR RuPTURE.—Dr. 8. N. 
f the well-known house of 
‘o., No, 2 Vesey-st., Astor House, 
opposite the church, devotes special at- 
tention to the surgical adaptation of his 

Also eyery Kind of Trusses, Supporters, 
astic Stockings, and Mechanical appli- 


t g 
(A lady attendant.) 





Radical Cure Truss. 
Shoulder Braces, Els 
ances for Deformities. 











The Nonpareil Washing Machine 


Has been before the public for three years, and is the only 
entirely reliable machine in existence, It is a squeezing ma- 
chine, not liable to get ont of order, will not injure the finest 
clothing, and saves two-thirds of the labor and time of hand 
washing, It has been in constant use in the family of Mr, 
Judd, proprietor of this Journal, since 1861, 

Prices No. 1, $12. No. 2, $16, No.5, #20. 
ga"Send for free circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING, 73 South-Street, New-York, 


STAMMERING, 


And Stuttering cured by Bates’s Patent Scientific Appliances, 
For (new edition of) Pamphlets and Drawing: describin 
the same, address H.C, L. MEARS, 277 West 23d street, N.Y, 














We have opened our Establishment for Selling 


Hardware and Cutlery, 


Of the best quality, and at reasonable prices, especially to consumers, and at retail. 


(Hr lllusirated Catalogues furnished on application. 


PATTERSON BROTHERS, Importers, 
No. 27 Park Row, New-York. * 








Artificial Legs and Arms. 


SELPHO's PATENT, Established 24 years, The best substi- 
tutes for lost limbs ever invented. Can be had only of Wm. 
Selpho & Son, Patentees, 516 Broadway, N. Y.—N. B.: Sil- 
ver Medal awarded at late Fair of the American Institute, 
and New-Hayen County, for best Artificial Limbs, 








a a ee 


Patent Auto-Propelling 


CANTERING HORSES. 


Propelled by the weight of the rider, Sizes for Children 
from two to cighteen years old, $8 to $22 each, Extra finish, 
$16 to $85 each,——For adults, from $50 to $70 each, 


They are worth the Money, 
and where there are children, they pay a 

Daily dividend of ten per cent. 
in health and amusement, 

There is no such thing as a child getting tired of it, for the 
horse is always ready to GO. Young folks and old folks 
are invited to take a RIDE at this free school of Eques- 
trianism, or to send stamp for circular, giving fall particu- 
lars and prices.. 





When “missus” to the distant schoolhouse hies.” 


See Editorial notice in American Agriquiturist of January 
1864, page 7. 

FOR INVALIDS OR CRIPPLES. 

I make trayelling chairs on wheels, to be propelled by 
weight of the rider with one leg—and another kind to be 
propelled by thehands for those without legs—to be used in 
the house or on the road: Prices from $15 to $35 each. 

STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
498 Broadway, New-York. 








$225. SEVEN OCTAVE $225. 
ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 
GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 Broadway, N. Y. 


! 
New, enlarged Scale Piano-Fortes, with latest improvements 


Thirty years’ experienge; with greatly increased facilities 
for manufacturing. enaWle them to sell for CASH at unusu.- 
ally low prices. These instruments received the highest 
award at the World's Fair, and for five successive years at 
the American Institute, Warranted five years, Terms net 
Cash. Call or send for descriptive circular. 


The Polar Re- 


frigerator 


} with Filter and Water Cool- 
er, maintains the pre-emi- 
nence, 

LESLEY & ELLIOTT, 



















Manutacturers, 

No, 494 Broadway, 

New-York, 
we Amalgam Bells, > 
| At prices within the reach of every Church, School, | 
— , Cemetery, Factory, or Farm inthe land. Their > 
f | use throughout the United States and Canadas for | Ly 

—Q | the past six years has proven them to combine} > 
most valuable qualities, among which are TONE,; “- 
‘S| | STRENGTH, SONOROUSNESS, and DURAB'LITY OF! > 
ta | VIBRATION, uneqnallec by any other manufacture. | ol 
=< | Sizes from 50 to 5000 Ibs,. costing TWO THIRDS LEss = 
SD | than other metal, or 15 cents per pound, at which fee] 
— | price, we warrant them twelve months, Old bell = 
<a metal taken in exchange, or bought for cash, Send fo 
= | for a Circular to the Manufacturer, bn 

| JOHN B. ROBINSON, is 
<j No, 190 William-street, New-York. | Z 








A Neglected Cough, Cold, 
An Irritated Sore Throat if a!- 
lowed to progress, results in serious 
Pulmonary Bronchial and Asthmatic 
Diseases, ottentimesincurable, DRown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES reach directly the 
affected parts, and give almost immedi- 
ate relief. For Broncnitrs, AsTuma, 
CaTARRH, and ConsumpTiveE Covans 
the Troches are useful, PuBLIc Spraxk- 
trs and Singers should have the 

° Troches to clear and strengthen the 
voice, MILITARY OFFICERS and SOLDIERS who overtax the 
voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should use them, 
OBTAIN only the Genuine. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
having proved their efficacy by a test of many years, are 
highly recommended and prescribed by Physicians and Sur- 
geons in the Army, and have received testimonials from 
many eminent men. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines in the Uni- 
ted States and most Foreign countries, at 25 cts. per box, 


DIAMOAXD PARLOR MATCHES 


Superior to any others in the World, contain no 
Sulphur.—No Smell when Burning.—Never miss fire 
—and will stand any ciimate, Sold at retail at 15 
cents per dozen Boxes. A liberal discount to the 
trade by the case of 5 or 10 gross. 

Address | 

















‘ LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 


= 
3 
S) 
a 
66 Courtland-st., New-York, ) 
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“ The Grape Culturist "—a plain, practical treatise on the 

cultivation of the native grape, 

Full and explicit directions are given for propagating by 
cuttings in the open air,and under glass; also the best 
method of grafting, layering r, pruning, training, hybridizing, 
crowing from secd, building props agating houses, and hot- 
beds, Garden culture, Vineyard culture, Diseases, Insects, 
description of varieties, and a general review of the various 
systems of training in use, 

More fully illustrated than any other work heretofore 
issued upon this subject—Price $1.5. cent poate on re- 
ceipt of price, Address ANDREW 5, FUL ER, Horticultu- 
rist, snsiennnceited N. ¥ ; 


’ 
The Sorgo Hand Book. 
Now ready and being rapidly distributed, Sent free to all 
applicants. BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Mansfield, Ohio, 











‘Bird’s Eye View of Jerusalem. 


A large and beautiful picture covering over 40 square feet 
of canvas, Liberal terms for introducing it to Sunday 
Schools. Circulars giving full information sent on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
148 South-4tth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Day School Magazine Free! 
CLARK'S SCHOOL VISITOR will be sent one year gratis 
to amy person who will act as Agent. This is an original, 
musical, handsomely printed periodical of the first order. 
Address with 5 cents, for particulars, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut-St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








School Teachers Wanted, 


To travel and solicit orders for Rev. J.8.C. Abbott’s GREAT 
HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, in “each County of the 
United States and Canada, The ‘work is illustrated with 
Splendid Steel Engravings, Maps, Charts, &c, In two vol- 
umes. First volume now ready. For an Appointinent as 


Agent apply at once to the Publisher 
HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn, 





EMOREST’S N. Y. ILLUSTRATED NEWS 

A weekly Journal of beautiful and graphic Illustrations 
of all live, new and beautiful subjects, and a National and 
Family newspaper, in its most comprehensive sense, for hews, 
entertainment, information and the Fashions, The Model 
Newspaper of America, Yearly $3.50, with Mme, Demorest's 
Mirror of Fashions for one year as a premium. Single cop- 
ies, $ cts, Published at 90 Beekman-St., and sold everywhere, 
Do not fail to see it. Single copies mailed free, on receipt of 
the price. 





WANTED. 


Agents are now wanted to travel in each County of the 
United States and Canada, and procure orders for Rey. J.S. 
Cc. Abbott’s GREAT HISTORY OF THE Rk EBELLION. 
Gplendidly illustrated with Steel Engravings, Maps, Charts, 

», &c. In two volumes, First — now ready, Second 
volume to be issued after the War. For an appointme nt as 
agent or for information apply by mail to HENRY BILL, 
Publisher, Norwic h, Conn. 


pest WHAT EVERY-BODY WANTS 





OUR NEW POCKE T ALBUM, 
(For SOLDIER AND CIVILIAN,) 

Holding Sixteen Pictures, is the cheapest and best Pocket 
Album ever offered to the Public. 

Sent hy Mail to any address, post-paid, on receipt of Sev- 
enty-five cents. 

It can be filled with Pictures (16) and sent_by mail to sol- 
diersin the army, or friends anywhere in Uncle Sam's do- 
mains, at the very trifling sum of Thirty Cents postage. All 
orders promptly ames by 

AMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 
Photograph Album Manufacturers, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


GLADIOLUS. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF OVER 
100 Splendid Varieties 


Of this popular bulb is now ready for distribution, 
Having a large stock to dispose of, we now offer them at 
PRICES REDUCED 
from former years, 
Priced Catalogues sent to all applicants enclosing a stamp, 
ANDREW BRIDGEMAN, 
878 Broadway, New-York. 


Gladiolus, Gladiolus. 
@PLENDID FRENCH & BELGIAN HYBRIDS, 


In upwards of One Hundred Beautiful Varieties, includ- 
ing Many Novelties, not before offered in this country. Sent 
by mail, post-paid, at Catalogue prices. Descriptive Cata- 
logues, with directions for culture, mailed to all applicants, 

B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 











New French Gladiolus. 


150 varieties of this splendid flower, comprising several 
new kinds offered for the first time this year, Descriptive 
catalogues with prices forwarded to all applicants, 
HOVEY & CO.,, Boston, Mass, 











Rare and Choice Flower Seeds, 
AND NOVELTIES FOR 1864. 
HOVEY & CO., BOSTON, Mass. 
Have now ready their unrivalled collection of German, 
French, Belgian, and as rican Seeds, comprising all the 
desirable novelties assortment includes all the most 

beautiful varieties of 

Balsams, Sitccks, Portulaccas, Larkspurs, 
Petunias, Verbenas, Zinnias, &c., &c., 

And all the best Florist’s Flowers, viz. Cinerarias, 
Pansies, Pelargoniums, Carnations, Calceola- 
rias, &c., &c. 

EXTRA PRIZE ASTER SEED. 

We offer our unequalled collection of French Asters, 
in all the varieties of _Pivone, Pompone, Pyramid- 
al, &c., of our own raising, having been made a specialty 
for more than 20 years, and our flowers have been awarded 
prizes by the Mass. Hort. Sucicty as follows: 

FIRST PRIZE.—1841, 42, 43, 44, 46, 17, 48, 
61, 62, an% 63. Second Prize, 1846, 56, and 59, 
16 varieties in separate packets $1.50, 12 var, $1.25, 8 var. $1. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds, Fruit Trees, Greenhouse 
Plants, &c., forwarded to all applicants, 


5) 55 56 55. 6 
51, 52, 55, 56, 54, 60, 





- RASPBERRIES. — 


The demand for this delicious fruit is largely increasing 
every year. Among the best varieties are, Brinckle’s 
Orange, Franconia, Improved Black Cap, Hor- 
net, Pilate, Imperial, Souchcttii, and Jouct. 
Our supply of plants of the above, and many other kinds, is 
very large and superior. 

Send for Catalogue, J. KNOX, 

Box 155, Pittsburgh, 








E ASPBERRIES—STRAWBERRIES—NEW RO- 

Cc HE 2LLE BLACKBERRIES, and GRAPES.—I imperted 

re a German Raspberry, perfectly hardy, very pro- 
irge red berry, aromatic, fine flavor. Price 7c. per 
doz. ton Pine, Pe: abody, and Wilson's Strawbe rry, $1 per 
hundred. Concord, Black Burgundy Grapes, he dy, im: 
ported by myself, F, SEILER, Verona, Essex Co., N. J. 


CURRANTS 


Much more attention is now given to the cultivation of 
this highly valuable fruit than formerly, It is indespensable 
in every collection of Small Fruits. We can furnish superior 
plants of the following choice kinds: Cherry, Victoria, 
White Grape, and Short Bunch Red. 

Send for Catalogue, 








J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





CURR ANTS. --Victoria, Versailles, 
10.000.°: xhts I yi », Fertile of Pallua, Cherry, 
Red and White Dutch, lto3 rs, Vigorous and healthy, $i 


to $8 per 100. C arefully propaga ted and warranted as repre- 
sented, J. W. ADAMS, Portland, Me, 


SEED OATS, SEED OATS, 


For sale by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
58 & 60 Courtland-St., New-York. 


“MARYLAND FARMS. 


We have for sale over 200 farms in this State, of as beauti- 
ful and_ productive land as ever the sun shone upon, having 
access by Rail Roads, Steamboats and Turnpikes. These 
Farms in many instances can be bought for less than the 
Improvements upon them cost, in consequence of the change 
from slave to free labor. 

As Surveyors we have an intimate knowledge of the lands 
of this State. seeeiemnete, | a r will he prom 3 4 answered, 

TEMPLEMAN & CO., 
Real Esti hy aes Baltimore ¢ ity, "Ma. 
















Beardsley’s Premium Hay 
Elevator. 


Persons wishing to act as Agents =f _* sale of the BEST 
ELEVATOR in use, will please a Apply 
GRIFFING Br OTHER & CO, 
60 Courtlanat-st., New-York. 
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AMES’ SHOVELS & SPADES 
Cast Steel Hoes, Rakes, and Forks. 
Table Cutlery, with Rubber 


HANDLES, made under Goodyear’s Patent. For sale at 
Retail, by PATTERSON BROTHERS, 
Importers of Hardware, No. 27 Park Row, New York. 


V EST’S IMPROVED PUMP.— 
By J.D, WEST & CO., 179 Broadway, N. Y, 








“WE: DEFY COMPETITION — 





PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


Halsted’s Patent Horse Hay Fork. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST, 


The 


LIGHTEST, SIMPLEST, most compact and conver. 


jent fork in the me arket, 


Weig 


rhs only 18 Ibs, Can be worked by a boy of ten, and 


discharges its load with the least effort of any fork yet offer- 
ed to the public. 

It isso balanced that it will take up a greater or lesser 
amount of hay without dribbling it from the points of the 
tines, which is the case in almost every other fork in use. 


The 


bail, when thrown back, serves to push the fork into 


the hay, so that the operator has all the advantages of a 


handle, 


without having it in the way when pitching through 


a window or in any place where the room is limited, 
It ismade of Iron and Steel in the most durable manner, 
having no wooden head to split and allow the teeth to get 


loose. 
No F. 


armer should be without one. 


Price, with Pulleys and Hooks complete, $ 

For Local Agencies apply to HA Nis'é PELL, 27 Court- 
land-St. New-York. 

Forks furnished by our agents in all the pringjpal cities in 
the United States, 





Buy the Best 





Revolving Head Horse Fork. 


Gregory’s Patent, 


Manufactured at the 


Buckeye Mower and Reaper Works, 


by ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 


Manufacturers and Proprietors for the New ENGLAND 
STATES, NEW-JERSEY, and NEw-YorkK STaTE (with the ex 
ception of a few Counties. ) 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


Warehouse 165 Greenwich-St., New-York. 





ELE SVATING HAYW.---For sale, County 
or State rights for an invention just Patented for Ele 
vating a load of hay bodily from the w agon, and dumping it 


at the. 


can be made by any carpenter and costs but little if any 
more than a Horse-fork, It has been in use by the Patentee 
for the last four years, though using a Horse Hay-fork previ 


ously. 





required spot in a simple, easy, and quick manner, 


Address the patentee at Ashland, Greene Co. 
. PROUT. 








Nishwitz’s Monitor Mower 


is more simpie in construction, lighter of Draft, and more 


easily 


For Circulars, address F. NISHWITZ, Manufacturer, 


and Reaper, 





managed than any other = use, Fully warranted. 


liainsburgh, L., I., or J, N. CLOYES, Gen'l Agent, Utica, N. y. 
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Cook’s Sugar Evaporator. 
The best open boiler extant, cither for MAPLE or CANE, 
qr SEND FOR MAPLE CIRCULAR, 
ce” SEND FOR SORGO CIRCULAK., 
BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Manufacturers, Mansfield, Ohio, 











Steel Composition Bells. 


THE AMERICAN BELL COMPANY. 
(Ottice No, 30 Liberty-street, New-York.) 
Are the only manufacturers of this descrip- 
tion of Bell, either in this country 
or in Europe—the combining of 
certain metals, and the process 
of manufacturing the same being 
the discovery of the President 
of the Company. These Bells 
we can commend with great con- 
fidence to the public, for their 
cheapness and age fed tone, 
We furnish a 500 Ib. bell with all 
E the necessary appointments—in- 
eluding Harrison’s patent- 
ed Self-acting Rotary, for 
$125, and one of 1000 Ibs, 
with like appointments, for 
B44. The a for the 
Bells being 20c. per pound, 
and thatof the hangings 
of the first, $25, an latter $44. Our circulars, 
containing full details, will be forwarded free of Charge to 

all parties desiring the same, 


Newell & Clark, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Direction Labels or Tags, 


FROM 
prepared cloth and Paper Parchment, 
Agents wanted in all the large cities and villages in the 
Union. Send for Circular and Price List. 
February 2ith, 1864. Plantsville, Conn, 


Farm & Garden implements 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Field, Garden & Flower Seeds 
from reliable growers, 

BONE, POUDRETTE, GUANO, PLASTER, and 

all other fertilizers worthy of recommendation. Sold by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
58 & 60 Courtlandt-St., New-York, 

































Worticultural Headquarters 
for Central Connecticut : 


For the sale, exchange, and exhibition of Horticultural pro- 
ducts, Implements, Fertilizers, etc. Catalogues, Cir- 
culars, Consignments, and Correspondence so- 
licited. Reference given. 

D. S. DEWEY, Hartford, Conn. 


Kerry Bulls for Sale. 


OUR KERRY BULLS, coming two years old, 
belonging to the herd of ARTHUR W. AUSTIN, Esq., 
are offered for sale. This breed of cattle has existed from 
time immemorial on the Kerry Mountains in Ireland. They 
have always been distinguished for their hardiness,- -thriv- 
ing where most breeds could not live,—and for the great 
quantity of milk yielded by the cows in proportion to their 
size, the ricliness of the milk ranking next to that of the 
Jersey or Alderney cow. The stock from which these bulls 
were bred was selected with much Care by the subscriber, in 
Ireland. The Kerries have done remarkably well in this 
country. Various crosses have heen made with the bulls, 
which indicate that for dairy purposes an infusion of this 
blood is very valuable. 5 
A very fine JersEY BULL, coming two years old, of the 


best blood, is also for sale. 
SANFORD HOWARD, 
Office of the Boston Cultivator, 
Boston, Mass., March 5, 1864, 


Ayrshire Cattle for Sale. 


The subscriber will sell from his herd of Ayrshires, num- 
bering ninety head, chiefly imported, or bred by himself, 
several males and females of the best blood and points. 

For particulars send for catalogue which will be issued on 
the first of March, HENRY H. PETERS, 

SOUTHBORO, Mass., Feb, 4th, 1864, 














FOR SALE. 

A thorough bred Devon Bull, 4 years of agein April, 1864. 
A splendid animal sired by Master Quartly, out of Frank 
Quartly; F. Quartly was bred "4 Mr, Joseph Quartly Mol- 
lard, Devon, England, imported by Col. 4 G. Morris. He 
took the 1st prize at Columbia Co. Fair, at Hudson, Oct, 1863, 
Diploma at_my house, Price $130, 24 miles N. Tivoli Sta- 
tion, H. R. R. R. Chiddingston, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1864. 
T. 8. CLARKSON, 





HANDSOME DEVON-DURHA™M 
BULL, 8 years old for sale. Price $50, Address 
E, T. PHILLIPS, Plainfield, N. J. 


FEW SUPERIOR THOROUGH-BRED AND 
Grade Short-horns for sale.—Apply to 
JAMES 8S. McCALL, Lyons, N. Y. 











it2lian Queen Bees, 
For sale by L, L. LANGSTROTH & SON, Oxford, O. 


URE BREED FOWLS FOR SALE.—Black, 
White, Silver, and Golden Polands. Silver and Golden 
Hambargs ; Black Spanish, and other varieties. 
GEO. L, CARRINGTON, Waterbury, Conn, 











Fisis & HATCH, 
No. 38 Wall-st., New-York City. 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


All kinds of Government and other Se- 
curities, Orders from the Country for pur- 
chase of Government Bonds, ete., attend« 
ed to WITH CARE and Promptness. 





Farmers, Countrymen, and 
Country Merchants 


Can send their 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Tallow, Beans, 
Hops, Flax, Cotton, Flour, Grain, Meal, 
Green and Dried Fruits, Furs, Skins, 
Poultry, Game, Provisions, Seeds, 
Sorghum, Wool, Potash, Tobac- 
co, Oils, and other produce to 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
32 Jay-street, New-York, 
To be sold at the highest market price. Every shipper to 
him will receive his valuable Weekly Price Current of the 
New York Market tree. 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST., 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 


other Farm Produce, i 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Ar i 
CHARLES W., IDELL, 
FRUIT AND GENERAL PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

70 & 71 Broad Avenue, West Washington Market, New-York. 
Farmer's Produce of all kinds, Green, Dried and Canned 
Fruits, Maple Sugar and Syrup, Pork, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, 


Game &c. : ; She 
Particular attention paid to Fruit. Consignments solicited. 


Sheppard, Seward & Co., 
Wholesale Dealers in 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN SEEDS. 
214 Pearl-Street, New-York. 

Catalogues on application, 


Win. H. RANLET'E, Architect. 


Hohokus, Bergen County, N. J. 


AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE TO SELL WOODRUFF’S PATENT 


PORTABLE BAROMETERS, 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro’, N. HU. 


























MESSRS. MUNN & CO., 
pe Editors of theScientificAmerican, 
SOLICITORS OF AMERICAN 
% & EUROPEAN PATENTS, 
With a Branch Office at Wash- 
RS. MUNN 





ington. During the past seventeen years MESS : 
& CO. have acted as Attorneys for more than 20,000 in- 
ventors, and statistics show that nearly ONE-THIRD of all 
the applications for patents annually made in the United 
States are solicited through the Scientific American Pat- 
ent Agency. All business connected with the Examina- 
tion of Inventions, Preparing Specitications, Drawin, 
Caveats, Assignments of Patents, Prosecuting Rejecte 
Cases, Interferences, Re-issues and Extensions of, Patents, 
and Opinions of the Infringement and Validity of Patents, 
will receive the most careful attention. ; 

Patents secured in England, France, Belgium, Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and all other foreign countries where Pat- 
ent Laws exist. A Pamphlet of “ Advice How to Secure 
Letters Patent,” including the Patent Laws of the United 
States, furnished free. All communications confiden- 


tial. Acdress— 
MUNN & CO., 
No. 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 








Knitting Machines. 
Unequalled for the Knitting Trade Generally. 
Manufactured by 
DALTON’S Improved Knitting Machine Co,, 
Corner of Duane and Centre-Sts., New-York. 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 


SHEEP WASH TOBACCO. 
wi not injure the most delicate animal. 
KILLS TICKS ON SHEEP. 
CURES SCAB ON SHEEP. 
Kills Vermin on Animals and Birds, 
Cures all Skin Diseases on Animals, 
Kills Bugs on Roses, Lice on House Plauats, 
Kills Canker Worm on Apple Trees, 
Kills Bedbugs and Water Roaches, 
Kills all Vermin that infest GRAPE and CRAN- 
BERRY Vines, 
ONE POUND of this Extract will make 
16 GALLONS OF WASH. 
For sale by all druggists, and at country and agri- 
cultural stores, 
Price 75 cents per pound, A liberal disceunt to 
the Trade, and large purchasers, : 
Orders promptly sent by express, 
JAS, F. LEVIN, 
Agent South Down Company, 
23 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass, 
hi, H, ALLEN, & CO., Agricultural Warehouse, 
189 & 191 Water street, New-York. 
DUDLEY & STAFFORD, Druggists, 
69 Beekman street, New-York. 


POUDRETTE. 


LODI 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO,, with 
an experience of 24 years, again offer a uniform 
article of Poudrette, prepared from the night 
soil of the City of New-York. 

The experience of thousands of customers 
attest to the fact that it is the cheapest and 
the very best fertilizerin market, It is par- 
ticularly adapted for Tobacco, Corn, Potatoes, 
and Garden truck. <A pamphlet containing 
# directions for use, &c., may be had free by ad- 

dressing a letter to the 

LODI MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
66 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 





JAQUES’ PURE EXTRACT OF 
TOBACCO, 











Bruce’s Concentrated Manure. 


Those who have used the above valuable fertilizer the past 
year, give it the preference over 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Bone, or Poudrette. 
In the year 1862, some fifty tons were sold. Last year or- 
ders came in to theamount of four hundred tons, only 
half of which could be filled. This © al we shall manufae- 
ture ONE THOUSAND TONS. 

Its “component” parts are: 
40 per cent. of Animal fibre and Blood. 
40 per cent. of pure Ground Bones, 
20 per cent. of Absorbents, 

The absorbents are Charcoal and Gypsum, 

Price $45 Per Ton, packed in barrels 250 lbs, in each, 

Send for Circular. Send your orders to 

GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
58 and 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


PURE BONE DUST. 


COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF 
LIME, PERUVIAN GUANO, PLASTER, ete., 
in quantities to suit purchasers. PLOWS, HAR- 
ROWS, CULTIVATORS, and a large assortment of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Tools, &c. 





See advertisement in March number. * 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water-St., New-York, 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of VERY FINE 
BONE DUST, and RAW BONE SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE OF LIME, manufactured from unburned 
Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical Fertilizing 
Properties. Please address the Manufacturers, and get the 
Intrinsic Value of your money. 

N. B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

Newark, N, J. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO, 


A real guano containing from seventy to eighty per cent 
of Phosphate of Lime, to which has been added, by a chemi- 
cal process, a large percentage of Actual Ammonia so fixed 
that it can not evaporate, making it equal if not superior to 
any other fertilizer. 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr, Jackson, Mass, 
State Assayer, and testimonials from scientific Agriculturists 
showing its value can be obtained from 

J.0. BAKER & CO., Selling agents, 
87 Wall-st., New-York, 











USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
; ywressly for budding and tying; GUNNY BAGS, 
TWINES, HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, 
for sale in lots to suit, by D. W. MANWARING, 
Importer, 248 Front-st., New-York, 





RAFTING WAX in 1, 44 and ¥ pound rolls, 

Tree Varnish for Cuts and bruises on Trees—indispensa- 
ble in trimming trees—prepared and sold by_F. TROW- 
BRIDGE, Milford, Conn, Also Bell Cranberry Plants. Send 
for Circular, 





BONE TAFEU. 


Manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Ce., from Bons, 
DRIED Nigut SorL and gu ino ground fine, 

The Bone is well known for its lasting effects, and the 
night soil and guano for their gnick action, the combination 
producing a fertilizer EQUAL to guano, and far superior to 
Superphosphate or ground Bones. Farmers using ft during 
the past two years, speak of it in the highest terms, Price 
$45 per ton, Packed in bbls, of 200 Ibs. each, 

Address LODI MANUFACTURING CO,, 

66 Courtlandt-st,, New-York, 
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Water and Wine Problem.—A cor- 
respondent sends to the Agriculturist the following, which 
is not new, but which may interest many who have not 
before seen it: “ A servant drew off 1 gallon on each day, 
for 20 days, from a eask containing 10 gallons of wine, 
each time supplying the deficiency by the addition of 1 
gallon of water. Afterwarus to escape detection, he again 
draws. off 20 gallons, 1 gallon at a time, supplying the 
deficiency each time by 1 gallon of wine. How much 
water and how much wine then remained in the cask ?” 





About the 100,000. 


Last month we asked our readers to give us 10,000 more 
subscribers to complete the desired One Hundred Thou- 
sand, The responses are already numerous, and the tone 
of the letters very kind and cheering. At this date 
(March 14) the 200 to 300 names daily received, indicate 
that the list will be nearly, but not quite full at the end of 
March. May we once again solicit each reader who can, 
to favor us with another name or two this month, so that 
we can surely begin May with an Agriculturist Family 
of 100,000 ? This number has been a sort of ambi- 
tion with us for many years past. We were approaching 
toward it when the war broke out and cut off a large 
list, but we are now nearer the figure than ever before, 
and when it is reached we intend to suspend further spec- 
ial efforts, premiums, ete. Relying upon the good will of 
our readers to make up the small balance required, we 
print the 100,000 copies of this number, aud will print and 
supply the three previous numbers of this volume to 
names now received, unless otherwise directed. 

Voluine 23 complete shall be the best investment of a 
dollar that any one can make. Several express their 
kind wishes, but say every family they know has the pa- 
pernow. This is not the casein many other places.— 
The General Premiums are continued in another column, 
and unfinished Premium lists can be completed, or even 
new ones made up. People just now beginning their 
spring work, will feel the need of the hints and sugges- 
tions of sucha paper. Aside from these, we solicit single 
names at $1—which are specially desirable, when paper 
and work cost so much as now. Will the kind reader 
favor us with at least one name of the few thousands 
only required now to complete the round nuimber ? 


—— > < — eg @ eee - 2 oe —~SCt—CS 


Special to Advertisers. 


The rates are advanced a little (see page 121), but all 
things considered, they are still the lowest, or the cheap- 
est any where to be found. The average charge in all the 
agriculturai journals in the country is between 3 and 4 
cents per line for each 1000 subscribers, and the lowest 
charge in any journal is considerably over ene cent per 
line per 1000 circulation, while tiie rates in the A gricul- 
turist are only about three-fourths of one cent per line for 
each 10C0 papers printed. It is to be noted, also, that our 
advertisements are very select, that they are well printed, 
and that they are a long time before the readers. We re- 
peat, then, that all things taken into account, our terms 
are the cheapest in the world, and of this fact we are 
assured by many of our oldest and Jargest customers. At 
present cost of paper we can not afford to print a supple- 
ment. When the space is full, we must leave out further 
favors, as we have largely done this month. We shall 
not be sorry if this advance in price materially lessens 
the space occupied, and leaves us more room for reading 
matier. It will also make those advertisments which are 
inserted all the more valuable. Please observe the itali- 
cised note given with the terms on page 12]. A large 
amount of space is already engaged for May, and those 
desiring room should make early application. 


te ——__ 





*“@ur Variety Store.’’—In response to 
the urgent requests of some of the late coming acdver- 
tisers, we added a supplement sheet last month. But it 
did not look well, and so, after the fair nvutice given, we 
shut down this month when the usual space was full. 
Several ask us to refer to their advertisements ; we cheer- 
fully direct the attention of our readers to the whole, for 
no better collection of business notices were ever thrown 
together. We have aimed to admit no advertiser whom 
we would not patronize if in want of any thing in his 
line. Of course there are things we might not want to 
buy or use, but we believe every one of our advertisers 
will do what he offers to do.—Read the advertisements all 
through ; they tell what is for sale, by whom, and gener- 
ally at what price. The business pages are a good “ Vari- 
ety Store,” set up in every household where the paper 
goes.—Many advertisers ask us to request persons order- 
ing, or sending for catalogues, circulars; etc., to always 





— 
state where they saw the advertisements.—The Very lib. 
eral advertising enables us to keep subscription terms at 
the old rates even in thes« times, while almost all Our co. 
temporaries have advanced, or announce higher Prices, 


, 
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Premiums for 1864, 


Or Pay to Voluntary Agents who attend to Collecting and 








Sorwarding Clubs of Subscribers to the A griculturist 








Table of Premiums and Terms 4 ey 
* Go (8 oe 
Open to all—No Competition. £3 23 |?3 
5 Qe | 
Names of Premium Articles, ze BB 3° 
Goop Booxs—See terms below * I a 
merican Cyclopedia (A leton’s 3 New). "$64 00 |! 12 
B—Best Family Clothes W fringer.. +. $7 00); = 
C—Nonpareil Washing Machine..... 816 00!) 40) w 
D—Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & hd eal "$45 00) 98 | 195 
E—Sewing Machine, (Wileox & G ~~ . B45 00!) 98} 195 
F—Woodruft’s Mercurial Barometer., .. $8 00/) 901 & 
G—W oodrnuft’s Mercurial Barometer.. 812 00 || 30} 90 
B= TOUR occa wk Sanna man sissse'ed eT g12 001] 80} 9% 
I— Five Octave Melodeon (best).. $90 00 || 190 | 959 
J—Four Octave Melodeon (best).. $60 00 || 130 | 259 
K—Seven back V — Agriculturist, $8 68 | 281 64 
L—Six do do oie $7 44/| 25) 58 
M—Five do do dc SS $6 20! 99) 49 
N—Four do do do 2 $496) 19] @ 
O—Three do do do SS $372) 16| 9 
P--Two do do do =.= $248) 13) % 
Q—One do — do do RS gia) | i 
It—Jacohb’s Portfolio Paper File........ $150)) 1.) 17 
S—Osborn & Hodgkinson's Paints-.... [..... $1 50} ..| 13 
T— Premium Cylinder Plow No. 1........... $10 00) 35| 9 
‘ —Eagle Plow No, 20, with coulter..........$10 00) 95] 99 
V—Hay and Straw Cutter (best),No.1........ $9 50/| 38] a 
W-Steel-tooth Cultivator (best)......... 2... 750) 28) Gf 
X—Family Lard and Wine Press, No, 2....... $700!) 26] 
aa—Case ot Drawing Instruments............ $6 004 3 w 


No chargeis made for packing or boxing any of the ar- 
ticles in this Premium List. The books, and the Premi- 
ums K,to S, inclusive, are DELIVERED fo any part of the 
United States and Territories, free of allcharges. The 
other articles obst the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each. sapEvery article 
offered is new and of the very best manufacture, 
Full particularsin reference to the premium articles and 
the terms, are given in the January Agriculturist, page %, 
We invite the continued efforts of our friends, in filling up 
premium clubs under way, and new premium lists may still 
be started, Many hundreds have already secured and re 
ceived one or more of the above good artficles.—* The book 
premiums are to be selected from our list on page 191—to 
the amount of 10 cents for each subscriber sent in clubs at 
80 cents; or to the amount of 30 cents foreach name at $l 
ayear. But no book premiums are given, where the club 
does not number at least 20 names, The books are delivered 


Sree of cost, by Mail or Express, to any part of the United 


States and Territories, and to the borders of the British 
Provinces, Many Farmers’ Clubs have united thefr effort, 
and by means of this premium, obtained a good Library, 
N. B.—The varying cost of books and other articles, 
requires some changes in the above premium terms, from 
month to month. The terms, therefore, hold good only 
for the particular month in which ans are published. 
——— + eet @ ae > ee 
CLUBS can at any time be increased, ” remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
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instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 
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The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to 
State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
country—it is. for the whole AMERICAN CoNnTINEST: 
TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
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